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SHADOWS. 
BY DD. A. 
When winter's shadows Me upon the world, 
And winter's rain hath drowned all delight, 
When midnight’s dread, black banner is un- 


furled, 
And every hope seems lostin hopeless night, 
Then lo! across the hills there comes a gleam; 
The gleam of spring-time coming once again; 
The darkness that hath been proves but a 
dreain, 
And sunshine sparkles in the fallen rain. 
The lonely heart looks ap with hope renewed, 
With clasped bands rejoicing in the sun, 
And seeing the world once more with light 
bedewed, 
Rejoices in the thought of sorrows done. 
Yetin that beart the sadness leaves « pain, 
As to the earth, winter must come again. 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


LY THE AUTHOR OF “* FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” ETO. 











CHAPTER XXII. 

Q ADGE lay awake that first night in 
Vi the Great City which never sleeps. 
4 She felt terribly lonely and perfectly 
helpless. There seemed to be no air in 
the room, though it was not a bad s!ze for 
a London lodging house; and the dull, in- 
cessant rattle of the night cabs and rumble 
of the market wagons beat upon her 
weary brain. 

The house in which Silas had engaged 
rooms for them wasin a little cul-de sac, 
called Harding street, leading out of Hart 
street. 

It was, comparatively spesking, quiet— 
there were only about balf-a-dozen houses 
in it—and it was perfectly respectable, 
though rather grimy and dingy. A doc 
tor, with @ small “beginning’’ practice, 
lived in one, and a dress:naker in another; 
the rest were lodging-houses, each dis- 
playing the familiar card with ‘‘Apart- 
ments” on itin the window. 

Every house, Madge thought, must at 
least have owned two cats, judging by the 
number which prowled around, serenad- 
ing and fighting. 

She was awakened in the morning trom 
4 fitful slumber by the shrill cry of the 
‘uilkojan, and, drawing her blind a little 
aside, she looked through ber window. 

The room was at the back of the house, 
and overlooked a small yard belonging to 
1, and the yards and backs of other 
houses, ' 

To her, accustomed to the sweet pretti- 
ness of the small garden and the ornaie 
grandeur of the great Chesney gardens, 
the view looked squalid, and she was 
shrinking back appalled, when some ob- 
Jects in one of the yards caught aud held 
Ler attention. Thess were great blocks vi 
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stoné or marble massed in Titanic con- 
fusion, as if some giant had grown weary 
of carrying them, and bad thrown them 
down carelessly. 

Just beyend the yard, and belonging to 
it, she saw a kind of workshop with a 
giass roof, and from the workshop came a 
peculiar sound. 

She puzzled over it for some time, then 
solved the enigma. The workshop was 4 
sculptor’s studio, and the huge blocks of 
stone and marble were his rough material. 

Adjoining the sculptor’s yard was a 
borse-dealer’s premises, with a short ride 
covered with tan. A couple of men were 
exercising some horses, and the sight of 
the animals was grateful to ber, for it re 
called the country in a vague way. 

The prospect was very dismal, and as 
she looked, Madge wondered whether this 
could really be the marvellous city paved 
with gold, and inbabited by all that was 
bright and beautiful—the city she bad 
read of in so many books. 

She dressed quickly, and went down to 
the sitting-room. 

The breakfast was being laid by a di- 
minutive servantgirl, who looked us if 
she bad been too suddenly sroused from 
sleop—as doubtiess she had been—and 
who had three distinct sin udges of soot on 
her rather pretty face. 

“Good morning,” said Madge, just as 
she would have spoken tw one of ber vil- 
lage schoo! children. “Let me belp you.” 

The girl cocked her hezd like a Louden 


sparrow, aud glanced ai her sideways, 
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LOOKED UP AT HER WITH SUBPRISE. 


pausing with a cup and a saucer ip her 
band. 

“’Elp me?” she said, with a beautiful 
cockney drawl. ‘*Wot for? Lor bless you, 
mirs, I don't want no ’elp.”’ 

“You are one of the maid-servants, I 
suppose?” said Madge, setting straight 
the breakfast things, which the girl bad 
huddled together on the tray, that bad 
once bornea lovely landscapei n impossible 
colors, but of which only very vague 
traces remained. 

“One of ’em !’’ said the girl with a grin. 
‘I’m the only one, missa.’’ 

“The only one—for this big house!’ 

The girl grinned again, and dropped 
some knives and forks into their places 
with a clatter. 

**Y os, miss, 1’m the only one; and | does 
it all excepting the cooking—Mrsa. Polson 
does that—and sometimes we has a char. 
woman in, mostly on Saturdays, just to 
clean up; not but what I could do it, for 
I’m as strong a8 a ‘orse, as | often tells 
Mrs. Polson; but she will ’ave her.”’ 

Madge found it rather difficult to fol- 
low the girl, not only by reason of the 
misplaced ‘‘h’s,’’ but also because the sen- 
tences were spoken without any punctua- 
tion whatsoever. 

‘There must be a great deal for you to 


do,” she said in ber gentile voice, ‘Will 
you tell me your name?’ 
“Tilda,” said the girl pleasantly. 


“Sometiones I’m called ’Tilly, and some 


times, when Mrs, Polsou’s cross, it's Mer 


tilda. I like ’TPilda best.” 
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“Then I will call "Tilda,”’ said 
Madge. 

“And what's your name, miss?’ asked 
’Tilda. 

Madge told her. 

“Well, I like it,” remarked ’Tilda after 
a moment of cautious refiection. “And 
you're real gentiefolks you and your 
grandfather, ain’t you? Leastways I ’eard 
that gentleman, Mr. Fletcher, tell the 
missus so, and | see’d it was true the mo- 
ment I clapped beyes on you. Lor’ bless 
you, Ican tell! There’s a real gentieman 
lodges on the ground floer, though he is 
only a scalper.’’ 

“A what?’ said Madge, looking round 
from her operation of coaxing the sullen 
fire into a blaze. 

“A ecalper— wot carves things in marble, 
His stoodio is just behind the ’ouse.”’ 

“Ob ! asculptor you mean,’ said Madge. 

“Yes, I daresay that’s it,’’ assented 
’Tilda with serene complacency. ‘Har 
you going to have white lump sugar or 
brown ?’’ 

“White—I don’t know. Why do you 
ask 7’ said Madge. 

“Oh, because there’s three halfpence a 
pound difference,” replied Tilda 

“Then we will have brown,”’ said Msdge. 

’Tilda eyed her keenly. 

“All right, miss,” ehe said. “I allus 
asks that question, and then I knows 
whether the lodgers are flush or not.” 

‘‘Are—are, what?’’ asked Madge, with a 
puozzied stare, 

“Whether they’re well off or not. If 
you're well off you turn up your nose at 
brown; nothing but white lump is good 
enough for you.” 

“1 see,” said Madge. “But we are not 
well off, ’Tilda; therefore, we'll have 
brown.” 

“All right, miss, I'll bave the break. 
fast ready in anotber ten minutes or so, 
Shall I give your grandpa a call?” 

“No, thank you,” said Madge. She put 
the rest of the breakfast things into some- 
like order, then went to her grandfather's 
room. He did not answer ber knock, and 
she entered softly. 

The old man was sleeping as peacefully 
and soundly asaninfant She bent over 
him, and murmured a prayer, then went 
downstairs again. 

’Tilda bad brought up the breakfast. It 
consisted of a couple of eggs, two thin 
slices of bacon, and a couple of pieces of 
toast. 

Madge set them down to the fire to keep 
warm, and presently Mr. Gordon came 
down. 

It would have been evident to lees lov- 
ingly acute eyes than Madge’s that be had 
not yet recovered the shock of his sudden 
dismissal and removal from the Chase. 

He took his morning kiss, and looked 
round the dingy room with the same 
apathy with which be had received Mr. 
Fletcher's notice, and sank with a sigh 
into the chair Madge drew up to the table 
for him. 

“Have you slept well, dear ?’’ she asked. 

“Yea, yes,’ he said, pushing the white 
hair from his forehead. ‘Oh, yes. And 
so we are in London, Madge!"’ and he 
sighed. 

“Yes, grandfather,’’ she said as cheer- 
fully as she could. ‘This is our first day. 
You must make a good breakfast, be 
cause we must go out presently and find 
the British Museum, where the greet 
reading-room ia, you know." 

“IT know where it ix; I used to read there 
a great deal. But—but I’ve forgotten.” 

He no!tded abstractedly and turned to 
the table. But she saw with dismay that 
he only made a pretence of eating, and 


you 


that bis bands trembled as they held the 
cup and broke the bread. 

“We will go to the park before we find 
the reading-room, dear,’’ she said. “I am 
afraid there will not be many flowers 
there now”’’— Poor Madge, she had no con- 
ception of a London park in winter!— 
‘but there will be the trees and the 
sbrubse, and Mr. Silas they are some of 
them very fine.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said indifferently. ‘When 
is Silas coming again ?”’ 

‘I don’t know, grandfather. We must 
not expect him to come very often. He is 
a very busy man, you know, and cannot 
have much time to waste. He has been 
very kind already——”’ 

“Yea,’’ he said, with drooping head. 
‘He has been a true friend, our only 
friend.’’ 

When they had break/asted, Madge, 
with some difficulty, persuaded him to go 
out The noise of the crowded streets 
confused her and distressed him, and she 
inquired her way to Hyde Park, and got 
there as soon as possible. 

Although there was no fog, it was a 
moist, muggy day—who, that has once 
experienced it, will ever forget a Novem- 
ber in London f—and by contrast with the 
bustling streets the park, with its great 
bare trees and emerald grass—the sooty 
atmosphere of a great city is good for 
grass, and London grows it far greener 
than it can be obtained in the country— 
seemed Paradise. 

Mr. Gordon began to look about him 
after a while, and to examine the trees 
and shrubs, while Madgesat on one of the 
seats, and gave the reins to reverie. 

Many of the passers-by leoked at the 
graceful figure and lovely face, with its 
sed expression, and wondered who and 
what she was, and oncé a man, who wore 
the garb of a gentleman, approached her 
witb an insidious smile; but as the clear, 
gray eyes were raised, be shrank back 
and hurried on; ashamed, for once in his 
life, at any rate. 

Mr. Gordon was loth to leave the park, 
and sighed when they got into tbe tur- 
moil of the great thoroughfare again. 

“We must go there every day, Madge,”’ 
he said with asigh. ‘One feels as if one 
could not breathe in these streets—as if 
every breath one drew robbed one’s fel- 
low-mortals in this throng. They call this 
life!’ tie looked round him as someone 
jostied against him. “It is worse than 
death !’”’ 

In the afternoon Madge took him to the 
British Museum library. Ashe had said, 
he had quite forgotten where it was. At 
sight of the great domed room with its 
tiers upon tiers of books and lines of 
silent students the old man’s face bright- 
ened, and he sank into one of the luxuri- 
ous, leatber-paddiled chairs before a desk 
with a sigh of contentment. An attend- 
ant brought bim a botanical book he asked 
for, and he was soon lost in its pages. 
Madge sat beside him, as #'.s had sat in 
the park, for some time; then it occurred 
to her that she might leave him while she 
did some necessary shopping, and ar- 
ranged the siiting-room out of its hideous 
furmality. 

“Yes, yes, I will wait here till you 
come back; you need not hurrr. It closes 
at five, and if you are not back by then 
I will wait outside by the gate. Thereisa 
passage here on conifers which I believe 
to be totally incorrect. I must bave some 
more books,” and he wrote the necessary 
slip with rapt eagerness, 

Madge, feeling that she could leave him 
with perfect safety, went out into the 
street again. 





The winter evening was closing in, the 
shops were lighting up, @ great and ter- 
rible sense of loneliness fell upon her; but 
she put it from ber, and striving to con- 
centrate her thoughts upon the trivial 
duties which, after all, are the all-import- 
ant ones of life, she hurried over her shop- 
ping and got back to Harding street. 

As she stood waiting for the door to 
open a gentleman came up the steps, and, 
raising bia bat, said— 

“Pardon me, have you knocked ?”’ 

He was a man past middie age, with 
large features and a leonine head. His 
hair, of iron gray, was thick and long, 
and his eyes large and expressive. There 
wore many lines on his face—lines which 
told of much bard work and fierce strug- 
gling, but the mouth under the heavy 
moustache was a kinkly one, and the 
voice, though deep and rather abrupt, was 
gentle. 

His eyes rested on Madge’s face with a 
kind of comprehensive glance, then looked 
dreamily beyond ber. 

Madge said she bad knocked, and pres- 
ently "Tilda opened the door. The smuts 
were still on her face, and so was the ex- 
pression of good-tempered shrewd ness, 

“Oh, it’s you, miss,’ she said, ‘and 
you, too, Mr. Gerard.” 

“Yes, ’Tilda,’’ he said; then he glanced 
at Madge, taking off his hat. 

‘You are our new lodger, madam?’ he 
said. 

‘*Yes,’’ she assented, and be stood aside 
for her to pass. 

“That was the scalper,’’ said ’Tilda, fol- 
lowing Madge into the sitting-room. 

“The sculptor? He seems a very pleas- 
ant gentleman. And now, ’Tilda, if you 
can spare five minutes—only five minutes 
—I want you to help me move the sofa 
and the sideboard.”’ 

‘Lor’ bless, wot for, miss? Aren’t they 
very well where they are?”’ 

“Tt is only a whim of mine,” said Madge, 
persuasively. ‘‘Never mind, you must 
just humor me. See, I want the sideboard 
where the light fails on it, and the sofa in 
that corner, #0 that I can put the arm-chair 
near the fire for my grandfather; we must 
be quick, for I left bim in the Museum. 
Thank you—you are very kind not to 
mina the trouvle I’m giving you, ’Tilda.” 

’Tilda stared with all her eyes, 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. “To 
think of your talking like that! Why it 
ain’t no trouble. You should see the 
trouble some of ’em give me. It’s “Tilda 
do this,’ and “Tilda do that, and look 
sharp about it, d’ye hear?’ and the missis 
that sharp and short with me when she’s 
cross. It’s only Mr. Gerard who ever 
gives me a ‘Please’ or a ‘Thank you, 
’Tilda;’ and I’d do anything for him, and 
so 1 would for you, miss, specially when 
you speaks to me in that nice soft voice of 
yours. Trouble! Not much!’ 

In halfan-hour Madge, with ’Tilda’s 
willing and almost enthusiastic assistance, 
had made the hitherto appallingly un- 
comfortable room quite cosy; then she 
went cff to the Museum to fetch Mr. Gor- 
don. 

She found bim as she had left him, ab- 
sorbed in his book, and she waited pa- 
tiently till the clock struck the hour of 
closing. 

He was so absorbed that he walked 
through the street like a man in a dream, 
and did not notice the changed aspect of 
the room; but be sank into the arm-chair 
with a sigh, and warmed his bands at the 
fire with an air of contentment. 

All through the tea-time he talked of 
the passage on conifers which he had been 
studying; and when the tea-tnings were 
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cleared away he asked Madge to, get him 
bis manuscripts and specimens. 

“] must get to work,” he said dreamily; 
“J must get this book finished; as Silas 
says, it will bring us some money-—” 

Before he had finished the sentence 
Tilda opened the door. 

“Here’s the gentleman come to see you, 
mies,’”’ she said, by way of announcement, 
and Silas entered. 

He was in evening dress, and looked al- 
most—almost—a gentleman. He carried a 
small bunch of flowers. His sharp eyes 
scanned the room, and he noticed the 
change in it in-tantly. 

“How do you do, Mr. Gordon? How 
do you do, Misa Madge? I say, you look 
cosy! You've made the room look quite 
different! I thought you would. Why, 
it jooks quite home-like already. I thought 

I'd just look in as I was passing—I’m 
going down to a swell City dinner—and 
see how you were getting on. You’re 
looking first-rate, Mr. Gordon; and the 
same to you, Miss Madge, if I may say 
so,” and he bowed expressively to Madge 
as he took achair. ‘I’ve brought youa 
few flowers, Mr. Gordon. It occurred to 
me that you wouldn’t find many growing 
round Bloomsbury Square,” and he offered 
the bunch with a grin. 

The old man took them with an absent 
nod, and examined them. 

“Orchids !’’ he murmured, ‘Where did 
you get them? They are rare.”’ 

“Oh, I hunted ’em up,”’ said Silas, with 
a wink and a smile of satisfaction, “and 
there’s plenty more where they came 
from.” 

He glanced at the table littered with 
books, papers, and specimens. 

“Been at work, I see. That’s right. You 
must get that famous book of yours fin- 
ished as soon as possible, 

“Yos, yos,’”? murmured the old man. 

“Tt’s about the book that I dropped in 
this evening,” Silas went on, addressing 
Mr. Gordon, but looking sideways at 
Madge as she bent over his painting. ‘It 
struck me that I might be of some use to 
you in the matter of that book, You see, 
you authors are never business men. It 
stands to reason that you couldn’t be. The 
two things, writing books and business, 
don’t go together, do they ?”’ 

Mr. Gordon blinked at him, and nodded. 

‘Well, I’m a practical man, and I fancy 
you'd better leave the business of the pub- 
lishing to me. When it’s finished—it’s 
pretty nearly done, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Nearly, yes; nearly.” 

“Very well, then. When it’s finished, 
I'll take it and dispose of it for you. I can 
do that kind of thing a great deal better 
than you can, don’t you think so, Miss 
Madge ?”” 

“Yos, I think 80, 
Mr. Fletcher——”’ 

“Not a bit of it,’ he brokein, “It’s no 
trouble to mé@, and you'll see 1’ll manage 
it all right, and in about half the time Mr. 
Gordon would take. We'll have that book 
outina jiffy.’ 

There was a pause, during which he 
watched Madge’s face as she bent over the 
drawing; then he said in a casual way — 

“IT don't know whether you are fond of 
theatres and concerts, and that kind of 
thing, Miss Madge?” 

Madge looked up with a smile, 

“IT think 1 should be, but I have never 
been to any excepting the village concerts,” 

Mr. Silas smiled disdainfully. 

“Oh, they’re nothing!’ be said. “You 
want to see the Loudon theatres, and hear 
4 concert at St. James’ Hall. By the way, 
I've tickets for to-morrow uight—tbree 
tickets—if you’d care to go.”’ 


You are very kind, 


Madge shook her head. 

“Thank you very much,” sho said, gen- 
tly but firmly; “but grandfather is not 
strong enough.”’ 

Mr. Silas bit bis lip. 

“Ob, all right,” he said. ‘Another time, 
perhaps. Well, 1 must be going.” But 
he atill sat on, talking principally to the 
old man, but watching Madge with covert 
wistfulness, the ‘‘passion’s hunger,” which 
tortures itself by the sight of that for 
which it craves, 

Madge was very silent; she told herself 
that be had proved himself a true friend 
in their hour of need, that she ought to be 
grateful, but—but she felt a sense of relief 
when he rose and took his leave. 

He came nearly every evening, and 
nearly always brought some present in his 
hand. For some time the present was al- 
ways for Mr. Gordon, and generally took 
the inoffensive form of flowers, or some 
new-fashioned writing materiala, 

He brought a patent reading-lamp one 
night, and a wonderful stylographbic pen 
on another; and Mr. Gordon received them 
with absent-minded civility, and invari- 
ably forgot all about them or where they 
came from before Silas even left the house, 

But one evening Silas struggled with an 
evident embarrassment and nervousness, 
and after fidgeting with his leg and beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoo softly on the side of 
his chair, rested his elbows on the table, 
and, bending forward to Madge, who was 
hard at needlework, said— 

“You’ve lost your brooch, Miss Madge, 
haven’t you?’ 

“My brooch? Oh, yes. I think I must 
have dropped it in the street the other day. 
It is of no consequence; it was only asmall 
silver one of little value,”’ 

“IT remember it,’’ he said. Every one of 
her few simple, inexpensive ornaments 
and trinklets was stored in bis memory. 
“T noticed the other night that you hadn't 
got it on, and—and’’—he alid his hand into 
his pocket and brought out a amal!l case— 
‘and I thought, perhaps, you would like 
to have one in its place,”’ 

He opened the case, and with a wonld- 
be careless air pushed it along the table to 
her. 

Madge colored hotly, and she shrank 
back as if the plain and simple ornament 
—Mr. Silas had been too shrewd to vent- 
ure on diamonds—were going to bite ber. 

“Ob, no, no, thank you!" she said, try- 
ing to force some gratitude into her voice, 
“Oh, no. I—I could not take it,’ she 
added, as she saw Silas redden and then 
grow pale. 

“J don’t know why you shouldn’t,”’ he 
said, ratber sullenly, bis voice thickening. 
“J suppose there’s no harm in a fellow 
giving a lady a little two-balfpenny pres- 
ent like that, Just to show his—his friend- 
ship for her.”” 

Madge had recovered her composure 
while be had been speaking. She took up 
the brooch and looked at it. 

“Jt is very pretty, and it is very kind of 
you to think of it, but I cannot accept it; 
and, besides, there was no need of such 
evidence of your friendship; you bave 
proved it #0 often by your kindness to my 
grandfather” 

Her voice softened a8 she looked over at 
the white bead bent over the book; and 
Mr. Silas was unwise enough to think that 
she might relent. 

“Ob come,” he said, in what he thought 
was a persuasivs tone, “1 wouldn’t maké 4 
fuss about itif 1 were you. Just you take 
it, Miss Madge, Just to—to please me.”’ 

“J cannot take it, even to please you, 
Mr. Fletcher,” she said, “Do not ask me; 
pray do not ask me!” 


“Oh; very well!’ he said, swallowing 
the oath which nearly rose to his lips. 
“Don’t be angry; it's of no consequence,” 
and he snapped the case to and put it in 
his pocket, 

“How is the book getting on, Mr. Gor- 
don ?”’ 

The old man blinked up at bim eagerly. 

“A fow daya more,” hesaid. “Give me 
a few days more!” 

Silas nodded with a smile. 

“I'll give you another week,” he said. 
‘I’m going to run into the country ona 
matter of business, and I shan’t be back 
before then.”’ 

Madge tried hard not to feel glad. 

“When I come back I'll rum in and see 
if it’s finished; and if it is—well, we'll 
have a little dinner together at one of the 
restaurants. You won’t object to that, 
Miss Madge?”’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, going over to the old 
man and putting ber arm round his neck. 
“Grandfather will like that, I’m sure, It 
is very good of you, Mr. Fletcher.” 

“And won't you like it too?’’ he said, off 
his guard for a moment. 

“I like anything he likes,’’ she said» 
quietly. 

When Mr, Silas got outside he stood at 
the corner of Harding-street and swore for 
full a minute, and, a girl happening to 
pass, he thrust the brooch in its case into 
her band, with— 

“There's something for you!” and bur- 
ried on, leaving her rooted to the pave- 
ment with not unnatural amazement. 

He did not go into the country on busi- 
neos, but remained in London, and al- 
though he did not visit the Gordons, he 
haunted Harding-street after dark with a 
persistence worthy of the most modern 
and approved of ghosts, 

He could not keep away from the vici- 
nity of the bouse that held that which Mr. 
Silas Fletcher desired even more than 
money. 

Bad and mean meén are supposed to be 
incapable of love. Of love in the bigheat 
and best sense of the word they may not 
be, but of @ passion which enthralls them 
body and soul they certainly are capable; 
and such a passion had got Mr, Silas Flet- 
cher tightly in its cruel and merciless 
clutches. 

Mean of soul, cunning and unscrupulous 
as he was, it is to be hoped that the reader 
may find a little pity for him—for he 
needed it! 

At the end of the week he re appeared 
and found Mr. Gordon In a state of excite- 
ment, and Madge flushing and paling by 
turns with sympathetic hope.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Silas, as he entered the room, 
“] can seo it ia finished !”’ 

“Yos, yes!” said the old man tremulous 
ly. ‘It is finished. I bave had to work 
hard, and—and there are several things I 
have omitted——” 

“Ob, put ’em in aftorwards,’’ said Silas, 


taking up the bulky manusecript—the 
labor, the loving, conscientious labor of 
years. ‘Bravo, finished at last! Well, 


now we'll go and have that little dinner, 
and drink luck to jt. I thought you'd 
have got it done by to-night, and I ordered 
the dinner on thechance. Put on your 
things, Miss Madge, and let’s have a jolly 
time of it.”’ 

Madge rose, then hesitated. 

“Can you not go without me?’ she waid, 

Silas Fletcher's face fell. 

“Oh, no,’ he said, ‘Don’t back out of 
jt. It was a promise, a distinct. 

“Very well,’’ #he saic, 

Mr. Gordon got bold of the manuscript 
and fingered it lovingly. 


[CONTINUED ON SIXTH PAGE. ] 
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“Then I will call ’Tilda,’’ said 
Madge. 

“And what's your name, miss?” asked 
Tilda. 

Madge told her. 

“Well, I like it,” remarked 'Tilda after 
a moment of cautious reflection. “And 
you're real gentiefolke you and your 
grandfather, ain’t you? Leastways I ’eard 
that gentleman, Mr. Fietcher, tell the 
missus so, and | see’d it was true the mo- 
ment I clapped heyes on you. Lor’ bless 
you, I can tell! There's a real gentieman 
lodges on the ground floer, though he is 
only a secs! per.’”’ 

“A what?’ said Madge, looking round 
from her operation of coaxing the sullen 
fire into a blaze, 

‘A scalper— wot carves things in marble, 
His stoodio is Just behind the ’ouse.”’ 

“Ob ! asculptor you mean,” said Madge. 

“Yes, I daresay that’s it,’ assented 
’Tilda with serene complacency. ‘Har 
you going to have white lump sugar or 
brown ?”’ 

“White—I don’t know. Why do you 
ask 7’ said Madge. 

“Oh, because there’s three halfpence a 
pound difference,” replied ’Tilda. 

“Then we will have brown,’ said M sdge, 

’Tilda eyed her keenly. 

“All right, miss,” ehe said. “I allus 
‘wakes that question, and then | knows 
whether the lodgers are flush or not.”’ 

‘‘Are—are, what?’ asked Madge, witha 
puzzied stare, 

‘“Whetber they’re well off or not. If 
you’re well off you turn up your nose at 
brown; nothing but white lump is good 
enough for you.” 

‘| soe,” said Madge. “But we are not 
well off, ’Tilda; therefore, we’ll have 
brown.” 

“All right, miss. I'll bave the break. 
fast ready in anotber ten minutes or so, 
Shall I give your grandpa a call?” 

“No, thank you,” said Madge, She put 
the rest of the breakfast things into some- 
like order, then went to her grandfather's 
room, He did not answer ber knock, and 
she entered softly. 

The old man was sleeping as peacefully 
and soundly as an infant. She bent over 
hin, and murmured a prayer, then went 
downstairs again. 

’Tilda had brought up the breakfast. It 
consisted of a couple of eggs, two thin 
slices of bacon, and a couple of pieces of 
toast. 

Madge set them down to the fire to keep 
warm, and presently Mr. Gordon came 
down. 

It would have been evident to less lov- 
ingly acute eyes than Madge’s that be had 
not yet recovered the shock of his sudden 
dismissal and removal from the Chase. 

He took his morning kiss, and looked 
round the dingy room with the same 
apathy with which he had received Mr. 
Fletcher’s notice, and sunk with a sigh 
into the chair Madgo drew up to the table 
for him, 

“Have you slept well, dear?” she asked, 

“Yous, yes,’’ he said, pushing the white 
hair from his forehead. “Oh, yes. And 
go we are in Loadon, Madge!" and he 
sighed. 

“Yos, grandfather,” she said as cheer- 
fully as she could. ‘This is our first day. 
You must make a good breakfast, be 
cause We must go Out presently and find 
the British Museum, where the great 
reading-room is, you know.” 

“I know where it ix; I used to read there 
a great deal. But—but l’ve forgotten.” 

He no!ded abstractedly and turned to 
the table. But she saw with dismay that 
he only made a pretence of eating, and 
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that bis hands trembled as they held the 
cup and broke the bread. 

“We will go to the park before we find 
the reading-room, dear,” she said. “I am 
afraid there will not be many flowers 
there now’’—Poor Madge, #he had no con- 
ception of a London park ip winter !— 
“but there will be the trees and the 
sbrubs, and Mr. Silas they are some of 
them very fine.’’ 

“Yes, yes,” hesald indifferently. ‘When 
is Silas coming again ?”’ 

“] don’t know, grandfather. We must 
not expect him to come very often. He is 
a very busy man, you know, and cannot 
have much time to waste, He has been 
very kind already——”’ 

“Yoa,’’ he said, with drooping head. 
“He has been a true friend, our only 
friend.”’ 

When they had breakfasted, Madge, 
with some difficulty, persuaded him to go 
out. The noise of the crowded streets 
confused her and distressed him, and she 
inquired her way to Hyde Park, and got 
there as soon as possible. 

Although there was no fog, it was a 
moist, muggy day—who, that has once 
experienced it, will ever forget a Novem- 
ber in London f—and by contrast with the 
bustling streets the park, with its great 
bare trees and emerald grass—the sooty 
atmosphere of a great city is good for 
grass, and London grows it far greener 
than it can be obtained in the country— 
seemed Paradise. 

Mr. Gordon began to look about him 
after a while, and to examine the trees 
and shrubs, while Madgesat on one of the 
seats, and gave the reins to reverie. 

Many of the passers-by leoked at the 
graceful figure and lovely face, with its 
sad expression, and wondered who and 
what she was, and oncé a man, who wore 
the garb of a gentleman, approached her 
witb an insidious smile; but as the clear, 
gray eyes were raised, he shrank back 
and hurried on; ashamed, for once in his 
life, at any rate, 

Mr. Gordon was loth to leave the park, 
and sighed when they got into the tur- 
moil of the great thoroughfare again. 

“We must go there every day, Madge,” 
he said with asigh. ‘One feels as if one 
could not breathe in thesé streets—as if 
every breath one drew robbed one’s fel- 
low-mortals in this throng. They call this 
life!’ tie looked round him as someone 
jostled against him. “It is worse than 
death !” 

In the afternoon Madge took him to the 
British Museum library. As he had said, 
he had quite forgotten where it was. At 
Sight of the great domed room with its 
tiers upon tiers of books and lines of 
silent students the old man’s face bright- 
ened, and he sank into one of the luxuri- 
ous, leathér-paddled chairs before a desk 
with a sigh of contentment. An attend- 
ant brought bim a botanical book he asked 
for, and he was soon lost in its pages, 
Madge sat beside him, as she had sat in 
the park, for some time; then it occurred 
to her that she might leave him while she 
did some necessary shopping, and ar- 
ranged the sitting-room out of its hideous 
formality. 

“Yos, yes, I will wait here till you 
comeé back; you need not hurrr. It closes 
at five, and if you are not back by then 
1 will wait outside by the gate. There is a 
passage here on conifers which I believe 
to be totally incorrect. I must bave some 
more books,” and he wrote the necessary 
slip with rapt eagerness, 

Madge, feeling that she could leave him 


with perfect safety, went out into the 
Slreet again, 


















































The winter evening was closing in, the 
shops were lighting up, @ great and ter. 
rible sense of loneliness fell upon her; but 
she put it from her, and striving to con- 
centrate her thoughts upon the trivig 
duties which, after all, are the all-import. 
ant ones of life, she hurried over her shop. 
ping and got back to Harding street, 

As she stood waiting for the door to 
open a gentleman came up the steps, 
raising bia hat, said— . = 

“Pardon mé, have you knocked f’ 

He was a man past middle age, with 
large features and a leonine head. His 
hair, of iron gray, was thick and 
and his eyes large and expressive. There 
wore many lines on his face—lines which 
told of much hard work and fierce 
gling, but the mouth under the heavy 
moustache was a kinkly one, and the 
voice, though deep and rather abrupt, was 
gentle, 

His eyes rested on Madge’s face with » 
kind of comprehensive glance, then looked 
dreamily beyond ber. 

Madge said she bad knocked, and pres. 
ently Tilda opened the door. The smuts 
were still on her face, and so was the ex. 
pression of good-tempered shrewdness, 

“Oh, it’s you, miss,’”’ she said, “and 
you, too, Mr. Gerard.” 

‘Yes, ’Tilda,”’ he said; then he glanced 
at Madge, taking off his hat. 

‘*You are our new lodger, madam?’ he 
said. 

‘*Yes,’’ she assented, and he stood aside 
for her to pass. 

“That was the scalper,”’ said ’Tilda, fol- 
lowing Madge into the sitting-room. 

“The sculptor? He seems a very pleas 
ant gentleman. And now, ’Tilda, if you 
can spare five minutes—only five minutes 
—I want you to help me move the sofa 
and the sideboard.”’ 

‘Lor’ bless, wot for, miss? Aren’t they 
vory well where they are?” 

“Tt is only a whim of miné,’’ said Madge, 
persuasively. ‘‘Never mind, you must 
just humor me. See, I want thesideboard 
where the light falls on it, and the sofa in 
that corner, #0 that I can put the arm-chair 
near the fire for my grandfather; we must 
be quick, for I left bim in the Museum. 
Thank you—you are very kind not to 
mina the trouvle I’m giving you, ’Tilda” 

’Tilda stared with all her eyes. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. “To 
think of your talking like that! Why it 
ain’t no trouble. You should see the 
trouble some of ’em give me, It’s °Tilds 
do this,’ and “Tilda do that, and look 
sharp about it, d’ye hear?’ and the missis 
that sharp and short with me when she’s 
cross. It’s only Mr. Gerard who ever 
gives me a ‘Please’ or a ‘Thank you, 
’Tilda;’ and I’d do anything for him, snd 
so I would for you, miss, specially when 
you speaks to me in that nice soft voice of 

yours. Trouble! Not much!” 

In halfan-hour Madge, with ’Tilds’s 
willing and almost enthusiastic assistance, 
had made the hitherto appallingly ™2- 
comfortable room quite cosy; then 
went cff to the Museum to fetch Mr. Gor- 
don. 

She found bim as she had left him, ab 
sorbed in his book, and she waited p& 
tiently till the clock struck the hour of 
closing. 

He was so absorbed that he walked 
through thestreet like a man in a dream, 
and did not notice the changed aspect of 
the room; but he sank into the arm 
with a sigh, and warmed bis bands at the 
fire with an air of contentment. 

All through the tea-time he talked of 
the passage on conifers which he had bees 
studying; and when the tea-tnings were 
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cleared away he asked Madge to_get him 
bis manuscripts and specimens. 

“] must get to work,” he said dreamily; 
“] must get this book finished; as Silas 
says, it will bring us some money——”’ 

Before he had finished the sentence 
Tilda opened the door. 

‘‘Here’s the gentleman come to see you, 
mies,” she said, by way of announcement, 
and Silas entered. 

He was in evening dress, and looked al- 
most—almost—a gentioman. He carried a 
small bunch of flowers. His sharp eyes 
scanned the room, and he noticed the 
change in it in-tantly. 

“How do you do, Mr. Gordon? How 
do you do, Miss Madge? I say, you look 
cosy! You've made the room look quite 
different! I thought you would. Why, 
it jooks quite home-like already. I thought 
I’d just look in as I was passing—I’m 
going down to a swell City dinner—and 
see how you were getting on. You’re 
looking first-rate, Mr. Gordon; and the 
same to you, Miss Madge, if I may say 
so,” and he bowed expressively to Madge 
as he took achair. ‘I’ve brought you a 
few flowers, Mr. Gordon. It occurred to 
me that you wouldn’t find many growing 
round Bloomsbury Square,” and he offered 
the bunch with a grin. 

The old man took them with an absent 
nod, and examined them. 

“Orchids !’’ he murmured. ‘Where did 
you getthem? They are rare,”’ 

“Oh, I hunted ’em up,”’ said Silas, with 
a wink and a smile of satisfaction, ‘and 
there’s plenty more where they came 
from.”’ 

He glanced at the table littered with 
books, papers, and specimens. 

‘“‘Been at work, I see. That’s right. You 
must get that famous book of yours fio- 
ished as soon as possible, 

“Yes, yes,’”? murmured the old man. 

“Tt’s about the book that I dropped in 
this evening,” Silas went on, addressing 
Mr. Gordon, but looking sideways at 
Madge as she bent over hia painting. ‘It 
struck me that 1 might be of some use to 
you in the matter of tbat book. You see, 
you authors are never business men. It 
stands to reason that you couldn’t be. The 
two things, writing books and business, 
don’t go together, do they ?’”’ 

Mr. Gordon blinked at him, and nodded. 

‘““Well, I’m a practical man, and I fancy 
you’d better leave the business of the pub- 
lishing to me, When it’s finished—it’s 
pretty nearly done, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Nearly, yes; nearly.” 

“Very well, then. When it’s finished, 
I'll take it and dispose of it for you. I can 
do that kind of thing a great deal better 
than you can, don’t you think so, Miss 
Madge ?” 

‘“Yos, I think so, You are very kind, 
Mr. Fletcher——”’ 

“Not abit of it,” he brokein. “It’s no 
trouble to mé@, and you’ll see l’ll manage 
it all right, and in about half the time Mr. 
Gordon would take. We'll have that book 
outina jiffy.” 

There was a pause, during which he 
watched Madge’s face as she bent over the 
drawing; then he said in a casual way— 

“I don't know whether you are fond of 
theatres and concerts, and that kind of 
thing, Miss Madge ?” 

Madge looked up with a smile. 

“I think 1 should be, but ] have never 
been to any excepting the village concerts.” 

Mr. Silas smiled disdainfully. 

“Oh, they’re nothing!" be said. “You 
want to see the Loudon theatres, and hear 
4a concert at St. James’ Hail. By the way, 
I've tickets for to-morrow night—tbree 
tickets—if you’d care to go.”’ 


Madge shook her head. 

“Thank you very much,” sho said, gen- 
tly dut firmly; “but grandfather is not 
strong enough.” 

Mr. Silas bit his lip. 

“Ob, all right,” hesaid. “Another time, 
perhaps. Well, 1 must be going.” But 
he atill sat on, talking principally to the 
old man, but watching Madge with covert 
wistfulness, the ‘‘passion’s hunger,” which 
tortures itself by the sight of that for 
which it craves. 

Madge was very silent; she told herself 
that he had proved himself a true friend 
in their hour of need, that she ought to be 
grateful, but—but she felt a sense of relief 
when he rose and took his leave. 

He came nearly every evening, and 
nearly always brought some present in his 
hand. For some time the present was al- 
ways for Mr. Gordon, and generally took 
the inoffensive form of flowers, or some 
new-fashioned writing materiala, 

He brought a patent reading-lamp one 
night, and a wonderful atylographic pen 
on another; and Mr. Gordon received them 
with absent-minded civility, and invari- 
ably forgot all about them or where they 
came from before Silas even left the house, 

But one evening Silas struggled with an 
evident embarrassment and nervousness, 
and after fidgeting with his leg and beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoo softly on the side of 
his chair, rested his elbows on the table, 
and, bending forward to Madge, who was 
hard at needlework, said— 

“You've lost your brooch, Miss Madge, 
haven't you?’ 

“My brooch? Oh, yes, I think I must 
have dropped it in the street the other day. 
It is of no consequence; it was only asmall 
silver one of little value.”’ 

*“] remember it,’’ he said. Every one of 
her few simple, inexpensive ornaments 
and trinklets was stored in his memory. 
“IT noticed the other night that you hadn't 
got it on, and—and’’—he slid his hand into 
his pocket and brought out a smal! case— 
“and I thought, perhaps, you would like 
to have one in its place,”’ 

He opened the case, and with a would- 
be careless air pushed it along the table to 
her. 

Madge colored hotly, and she shrank 
back as if the plain and simple ornament 
—Mr. Silas had been too shrewd to vent 
ure on diamonds—were going to bite ber. 

“Ob, no, no, thank you!” she said, try- 
ing to force some gratitude into her voice, 
“Oh, no. I—I could not take it,’ she 
added, as she saw Silas redden and then 
grow pale. 

“J don’t know why you shouldn’t,”’ he 
said, rather sullenly, his voice thickening. 
“| suppose there’s no harm in a fellow 
giving a lady a little two-balfpenny pres- 
ent like that, Just to show his—his friend- 
ship for her.’ 

Madge had recovered her composure 
while be had been speaking. She took up 
the brooch and looked at it. 

“It is very pretty, and it is very kind of 
you to think of it, but I cannot accept it; 
and, besides, there was no need of such 
evidence of your friendship; you bave 
proved it so often by your kindness to my 
grandfather” 

Her voice softened as she looked over at 
the white head bent over the book; and 
Mr. Silas was unwise enough to think that 
she might relent. 

“Oh come,” he said, in what he thought 
was @ persuasiv9 tone, ‘1 wouldn’t makéa 
fuss about it if 1 were you. Just you take 
it, Miss Madge, Just to—to please me.” 

“J cannot take it, even to please you, 
Mr. Fletcher,” she said. ‘Do not ask me; 
pray do not ask me!” 


“Oh; very well!’ be said, swallowing 
the oath which nearly rose to his lips. 
“Don’t be angry; it's of no consequence,” 
and he snapped the case to and put it in 
his pocket, 

“How is the book getting on, Mr. Gor- 
don ?"’ 

The old man blinked up at bim eagerly. 

“A few days more,” he said. “Give me 
a few days more !”"’ 

Silas nodded with a smile. 

“I'll give you another week,’’ he said. 
‘I'm going to run into the country ona 
matter of business, and I shan’t be back 
before then.’’ 

Madge tried hard not to feel giad. 

“When I come back I'll rum in and see 
if it’s finished; and if it is—well, we'll 
have a little dinner together at one of the 
restaurants. You won’t object to that, 
Mise Madge?’’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, going over to the old 
man and putting ber arm round his neck. 
“Grandfather will like that, 1’m sure, It 
is very good of you, Mr. Fletcher.” 

“And won't you like it too?’’ he said, off 
his guard for a moment. 

“I like anything he likes,’’ she said» 
quietly. 

When Mr. Silas got outside he stood at 
the corner of Harding-street and swore for 
full a minute, and, a girl bappening to 
pass, he thrust the brooch in its case into 
her band, with— 

“There’s something for you!” and bur- 
ried on, leaving her rooted to the pave- 
ment with not unnatural amazement. 

He did not go into the country on buai- 
neos, but remained in London, and al- 
though he did not visit the Gordons, he 
haunted Harding-street after dark with a 
persistence worthy of the most modern 
and approved of ghoata, 

He could not keep away from the vici- 
nity of the bouse that held that which Mr, 
Silas Fletcher desired even more tban 
money. 

Bad and meéan men are supposed to be 
incapable of love. Of love in the bigheat 
and best sense of the word they may not 
be, but of a passion which enthralls them 
body and soul they certainly are capable; 
and such a passion had got Mr. Silas Flet- 
cher tightly in its cruel and merciless 
clutches. 

Mean of soul, cunning and unscrupulous 
as he was, it ia to be hoped that the reader 
may find a little pity for him—for he 
needed it ! 

At the end of the week he re appeared 
and found Mr. Gordon in a state of excite- 
ment, and Madge flushing and paling by 
turns with sympathetic hope,.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Silaa, as he entered the room, 
“7 can see it is finished !”’ 

“Yes, yes !’’ said the old man tremulous 
ly. ‘It is finished. I bave had to work 
hard, and—and there are several things I 
have omitted——”’ 

“Ob, put ’em in afterwards,’’ said Silas, 
taking up the bulky manuscript—the 
labor, the loving, conscientious labor of 
years, ‘Bravo, finished at last! Weil, 
now we'll go and have that little dinner, 
and drink luck to jit. I thought you'd 
have got it done by to-night, and I ordered 
the dinner on tbhechance. Puton your 
things, Miss Madge, and let’s have a jolly 
time of it.”’ 

Madge rose, then hesitated. 

“Can you not go without me?’ she said. 

Silas Fletcher's face fell. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Don’t back out of 
jt. It was a promise, a distinct. 

“Very well,’’ she saic, 

Mr. Gordon got bold of the manuscript 
and fingered it lovingly. 

[CONTINUED ON BIXTH PAGER. ] 
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THE COMPASS. 





BY BS WwW. 
Though wild and black the winter night, 
With never moon or star to light 
The bravely struggling bark, 
Yet at the sturdy pilot's side 
The faithful needie is to guide 
His hand and helm through waters wide 
And tem pests ferce and dark. 





And thus, among life's troubled waves 

The heart, with faith for compass, braves 
The pertis that arise, 

And hears, beyond the {lla that crowd— 

Beyond the shadows that enshroud— 

God calling sweetly through the cloud 
From His eternal skies. 





Virginia. 





BY A. T. KR 





the Piszza di Spagna, in Rome, one 
sees al! sorts of figures and all sorte of 
doings, 

There was not much shade anywhere. 
The sun reigned bigh in his mid-day glory 
and the time of the year was May. 

A little village of shade filled the bit of 
street which led up to the Pincio, but be- 
ing mid-day, there were only some boysat 
play there on the white, dusty ground. 
Over ibe way some balconies were shrink- 
ing away into the strip of shade which just 
swept down the faces of the houses there. 
Some Englieh girls stood out—who but 
Koglish would stand bareheaded, even in 
the shadow, of a May noon? 

Yet there were some people who worked 
even at mid-day in Kome, 

Coming down from the Pincio, three ob- 
long moving whitenesses made the bit of 
dark, shade street look like one of the 
black-and-white diamond-paved floors of 
the churches, 

Three pairs of white-stockinged feet 
showed forth; a little white curly dog ran 
out into the glare of white sunlight; three 
girls followed him, carrying on their heads 
the oblong shallow baskets in which the 
laundresses of Rome send the snowy linen 
home. 

“In?” No; on.”’ The clothes are dain- 
tily packed on the huge basket trays, and 
are balanced on girls’ heads, 

“Do they ever get spilt?” you ask. 

Never—never. The girls are as light as 
roes; with their brown, bare hands on their 
hips, and with their limbs free and their 
heads firmly erect, how can they slip? 
They never dream of such weak ness, 

“| have been six times to the Londra to- 
day,’’ said one girl, Nita. “And very 
likely a load to carry back now.” 

“You are grand! The less you say about 
the washing you do the better,” retorted 
the second, a shortish girl. “How much 
do you rub ?” 

“You are too curious,”’ and the third 
girl laughed merrily. She was just the 
opposite of Maria; or Mariuccia, as they 
ealled ber; she was as lovely as the other 
was plain. ‘Yous, that is it,”’ she repeated; 
“you are too curious, The mother and I, 
we send the clothes home white, and we 
iron them well; we make all the pretty 
embroidery and the lace look nice—never 
you mind the rubbing. 

“Just like you! All tor show!" said 
Mariuccia crossly. ‘“Getout of my way, 
you stupid dog!" and one foot went out 
with a jerk towards the white gambolling 
dog. 

“You would kick my Lili!’ cried Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘] bate you—! hate you!”’and with 
one long, swift step she put ber tall strong 
self between the girl and the little dog. 


[ OOKING down from a high window in 


Ap Italian is quick and fiery. Virginia 
could laugb—nay, sbe was far more ready 
to laugh than to scold, but her tongue was 
sharp too, and could sting. “Lill isan 
angel !” she barried on; “but I can make 
her bite you, so take care !"’ 

“Can you? I don’t boiieve it Lilt is 
just the same meek incapable as her mast- 
er—yes, don’t you think 1 know who gave 
her to you!” 

“You-—” 

“Tonio Bucci gave her——’’ began the 
first girl, Nita 

“Agif I did not know, the foolish man! 
Truly he is as soft as the milk he sells.” 

“The milk is sour for thee—eb, Mariuc- 
cla?’ and Nita nudged the girl’a arm. ‘1 
wouldn’t show I wasangry.” 

There is some good advice that stings 
one more sharply than a taunt, and of this 
sort was this counsel of Nita’s. 

“Angry? I’m notangry. I[’m thankful 
to anyone who'll take such an insipidity 
out of my way.” 

But Mariuccia’s face flushed red, and 
seeing the unincky Lili come before her 
just at this moment, the ready foot struck 
out again with the undisguised intent of 
administering a kick. 

This time the aim was sure, and Lili 
with a squeal darted sideways with her 
bushy white tail between her legs, 

Nita was a step in the rear, Virginia had 
sailed majestically ahead and aloof from 
the others— was she not too proud to con- 
deacend to listen to such ruce speeches as 
Mariuccia had been making ? 

So they were moving leisurely across the 
piazza when Lili got her kick. Now in the 
first agony of bodily pain the most patient 
ignores the difference between friend and 
foe-—Lili ran from Mariuccia, but it was to 
dash full tilt against ber wistreas’ feet. 

It was al! done in a second. 

The frighted dash—the entanglement of 
feet and of dog—the flutter and splutter of 
Lili’s soft body ard furry, whisking tail, a 
sharp short bark, and alas! the basket on 
Virginia’s head was down, and all the 
dainty foided linen was flying over the 
dusty sun-scorched pavement! Fair em- 
broideries and gossamer laces, all so clear, 
and white, and fresh, were spoiled. Spoiled 
irrevocably! How could they be saved 
from the griminess of the fine dust? 

“Lucky it’s you and not me!’’ sneered 
Mariuccia. ‘I shouldn’t dare to take such 
things to the hotel. They’ll do for your 
signore; for people in the pensione it isnot 
80 bad.”’ 

“You think so?’ retorted Virginia, 
“What do you know? My signore need 
have better treatment then your always- 
moving strangers. Have I not bad them 
all the winter? Nay, for two winters? 
And are they not good tous? Ahime! 
Ahime!’’ she threw her arms aloft, and 
then with ber sharp cry she let them fall, 
and swing on each side of her. “Do they 
not start this very night on the long jour- 
ney to their home? What can I do? 
Santa Maria! would I| not rather spoil all 
the clothes for all the week than these of 
my dear signore ?”’ 

“Bab! there’s no barm done if they go 
away tonight. You can’t lose trade, any- 
way.”’ 

Virginia, crying and kneeling amidst 
her ruins, took no heed. 

“That’s your honesty!’ shouted Nita 
with disgust. “One sees now why you 
never get beyond hotel-work. People 
would not send to youtwice. Go! Leave 
me and Virginia!’ She turned her back 
on Mariucecia, and carefully set her own 
basket in safety. ‘Pick them up. There, 
shake them a bit!" 

“It is no use! itis no use!’ wailed Vir 





ginia “And on the day of all others 
when I would have them lovely. Ab, they 
were beautiful when the mother and I| 
finished them !’’ 

“They are not so bad.” 

“Don’t you speak—there !”’ and she held 
up a garment whose lace was decorated 
with irregular streaks and patches of 
yellow dirt. Ina second it was thrown on 
the top of the pile Nita had deftly set back 
in order. “Will ] stand ashamed before 
my signore, and take such things tothem? 
No, never. I shall take them all home 
again and wash them afresh.”’ 

“You? This afternoon ?”’ and Nita stood 
apart, looking amazed. 

“It mast be, I will tell Tonioafterwards; 
he will understand.” 

Nita nodded her head quickly. 

“Probably,” she said with meaning. 
‘You remember Mariuccia will be there, 
too. She will make him understand with 
a vengeance.”’ 

“Do I fear Mariuccia?’”’ proudly said Vir- 
ginia. 

The English girls on their balcony saw 
the accident, but their minds were full of 
other thoughts; they did not notice that 
the unlucky girl was Virginia, a protegee 
of theirs, and as to thinking of the safety 
of the clothes, they were full of the excite- 
ment of going home after a winter in 
Rome. For asecond they had turned to 
speak to someone in the room, and 
when their eyes again fell on the piazza it 
was to see two Italian friends of theirs 
crossing from the shadowy opposite street 
towards their own house, 

* * * - * 7 

The May evening was falling cool and 
soft. All the world had been out. The 
two Nelson girls and their mother were 
strolling about, too, Their Italian friends 
were with them, and one can easily im- 
agine the sort of talk that would every now 
and again come up; the English people 
were going away, and the friends would 
not see them for six months. Nay, who 
knew? Perhaps one girl would not come 
to Rome the next winter. 

This one was a wild girl; she said things 
as they came into her head. She was de- 
claring, with a little flourish of her hand: 
‘Ig there any place I loveas I love Rome? 
Should I not dieifI were to dream that 
never again should I set my devoted eyes 
upon it?”’ 

“Signora, you jest. It is not true that 
before next winter——”’ 

“] shall be Mrs. Brown? Yes. That 
supposition may certainly have become a 
fact; still, you may imagine the aforesaid 
Mra. Brown weeping her eyes out when 
her family pack the family-trunks next 
October for Rome !”’ 

“Gwen, there goes Virginia, and we shall 
miss her.’’ 

‘“W here—how ?” 
right and left. 

‘Behind you now—half-way down the 
road.”’ 

‘What is she doing up here ?” 

“Don’t know. There is some merry- 
making going on down below, beyond the 
Borghese Gardens. I caught my lady 
looking that way——” 

“I shall simply go home, No, Signor 
Para—no, I want no escort. I am bent on 
domestic duties, and you would only be in 
the way.”’ 

She went off, and she overtook Virginia, 
and she heard the story of the misfortune. 

“But bow could you doall that work 
again this afternoon? Was not your bro 
ther Tito to be married this morning 
Were you not to have a beautiful festa this 
afternoon?” So said Gwen, in ner head- 
long fashion, 


and Gwen turned to 
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“It is true, signorina. But could I be- 
have so badly to youand to the signora? 
No.” 

“Well! don’t be wretched over it now. 
Get back quickly.” 

With a few more words the two girls 
parted. They understand many little 
things of each other’s lives, from the simple 
fact that each one had a little love-story 
lying between the common ways and 
works of every day. 

Alas, andalso! It wasa black day for 
Virginia; she never divined how the thing 
was done, it was done and past remedy. 
Of course the hard, cruel fate did not swoop 
down upon her all at once, but she noted 
that day as the day when Tonio Bucci fell 
away from her. 

And who was Virginia’s rival ? 

Mariuccia, who pretended once that she 
despised Antonio! 

Nita, Virginia’s friend, flicked her 
thumbs at Mariuccia, and cried: ‘Bah! 
That Mariuccia loves, or does not love, as 
the humor comes, Bucci will have his 
master’s shop soon. If Bucci had not gold 
he might whistle for Mariuccia.’”’ 

“Serve him right if a richer man crosses 
his path,’’ dryly putin a woman who heard 
her. 

‘That is your way. It is not mine,’’ said 
Nita. “I have promised a candle to the 
Santissima Madre if she get them well 
married before Corpus Domini.” 

“You! That is your friendship—eh? 
You’d reward a poltroon, a base fellow ?”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! Mariucciaareward? That 
is good,’’ and Nita laughed again. 

Some two or three weeks alter this, the 
whole of Rome seemed ficcking into St. 
Peter’s, It was the great festivai of Cor- 
pus Domini, and the grand procession 
came filing in through the mighty columns, 
and in at the vast door. Incense perfumed 
the warm air; hundreds of priests gravely 
walked along carrying the treasures. Scar- 
let-robed cardinals officiated; mitred dig- 
nitaries, in vestments of gorgeous silver 
tissues, chanted and genuflected betore the 
high altar; strings of blue, and of green, 
and of scarlet-coated young seminarists 
from the various colleges made lines of 
clear color in the dense crowd, which by 
itself was just a moving mass of radiant 
color. 

On the edge of the crowd wasa group— 
& marriage group all in festal dress. What 
voluminous skirts, what gold earrings, 
what lace kerchiefs! The bride was short 
and square; she pulled at her newly-made 
husband’s sleeve, so that she might see 
over the heads of the people. Ofcourse he 
helped her, but methinks he remembered 
a tall girl, whose bearing was proud and 
Stately, and whom any man—yes, any 
man—would have felt it a glory to call bis 
wife. That girl would have been well by 
his side, without giving him that irritating 
pull. Tonio Bucci, of course, was this 
newly-made husband. 

The summer burnt itself out, and au- 
tumn went too—the sickly, pestiferous 
Roman autumn, which brings the heavy 
fever air from the Campagna, and which 
feeds the dreaded enemy by the damps and 
the rains of the falling year. 

The time went, aud real winter, the 
winter which makes Rome fuil of foreign 
visitors, had come. Many amongst these 
were people who came every year, people 
from colder lands of the north, who see 
that life is better worth living under the 
genial Italian sun. 

Gwen did not come, but her mother and 
sister did. A few weeks passed, and then 
Gwen herself was in Rome again. She 
was now a glad young wife, and she and 
her husband having been far »field into 


Eastern lands for their long honeymoon, 
were taking a glimpse of Rome on their 
way back to England. 

She had to ask after five hundred people, 
to use a comfortable exaggeration, but in 
the interests of our story we will make no 
mention of the four hundred and ninety- 
nine, and just pick out one of her old 
friends, Virginia Caldi. 

“Not married!” cried Gwen. 
went wrong ?”’ 

She heard the story. 

“TI know that Mariuccia. I saw her 
more than once with Virginia. The man 
must have been conjured out of himseif.”’ 

“You let Virginia infect you with her 
own mad admiration of him,” answered 
May, Gwen’s sister. 

“Not at all so, I saw for myself. Did I 
not see him often enough out at the Caldis’ 
cottage? He repents it by this time.” 

“I don’t know about repentance. He 
may have repented, but now there is no 
knowing what he feels. He is a free man, 
Mariuccia is dead.” 

“Mariuccia dead !”’ 

May nodded her head. 

“She was self-willed—‘as self-willed as 
an English girl,’ I was told, and she went 
out in the wet and cold; she died of fever. 
Yes, that was it. And now——” Thegirl 
was silent a moment. 

‘*Well—now ?” echoed Gwen. 

“Now Bucci is tearing his hair—that is 
an elegant metaphor, of course, as you 
know bis head just owns a stubble and no 
more—well, tearing his hair at the feet of 
Virginia.”’ 

“Then it will be all right; she always 
did love him.” 

“TI know nothing about that, I leave all 
that to you. She’ll have nothing to say to 
him, anyhow. Old Madame Caldi exists 
in a flood of tears, for Virginia declares she 
will go and serve the nuns at St. Trinita 
dei Monti. She’ll bea nun herself if she 
can.’’ 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“True, nevertheless,’’ 

Wherewith Gwen resolved upon becom- 
ing a matchmaker, as it has been said that 
all good women are, and she carried her 
husband off for a walk. The walk took 
them out a long way beyond the Porta del 
Popolo, and, in fact, only ended at Vir- 
ginia’s cottage, 

This is what came of that visit. 

Only a week after, (;wen and her hus- 
band had to leave Rome, and on the morn- 
ing of the day they left, Virginia, as of old, 
brought her basket-load of daintily got-up 
linen home. 

“You do not look like anun,’’ began 
Gwen half teasingly. 

“Oh, signora, that is not a thing to laugh 
at. No, not at all.” The girl lifted her 
tall figure with that simple pride of hers 
which had still such a grand dignity in it. 
‘No, no; and, signora,’”’ she seized Gwen’s 
hands in her own with all the fiery earn- 
estness of an Italian; “if you had not come 
to me, 1 should bethere now. Yes, this 
would have been the day when I should 
have left the mother, and Tonio, and all.’”’ 

“But if your vocation is there—there 
with the nuns,’’ Gwen’s eyes tried to look 
grave. “Suppose one day you find you 
would rather be singing with the good 
sisters than cooking Tonio’s soup:?” 

“Signora! Is that possible?” and Vir- 


inia dropping her friend’s hands clasped 
for own. Pr snall I ever think that ?—I}7?”’ 


“What 


_—e 


FRIEND: “One of your clerks tells me 
you raised his salary and told him to get 
married, under penalty of discharge.” 
Business Man: “Yes; I do that witb all my 
clerks when they get old enough to mnarry. 
I don’t want any of your independent, 
conceited men around my place.”’ 





Bric-a-Brac. , 


Wasps.—The material of wasps’ nests is 
said to be dust moistened with some gluti- 
nous material supplied by the insects 
themselves, This is laid on in layer after 
layer until the requisite number of hex- 
agonal cells is made, and in each cell an 
ogg is deposited. 

In Jeweiky.—A Turin jeweler has 
made a tiny boat formed of a single pearl. 
Its sali isof beaten gold studded with dia- 
monds, and the binnacle light at ita prow 
is a perfect ruby. An emerald serves as 
its rudder, and its stand is a slab of ivory. 
It weighs less than half an ounce, Its 
price is $5000. 

Bia Patms.—Certain leaves of the Cey- 
lon palm attain a length of twenty teet 
and the remarkable width of sixteen feet. 
The natives use them for making tents, 
The umbrella magnolia of Ceyion bears 
leaves that are so large that a single one 
may sometimes serve as a shelter for fif- 
teen or twenty persons. 


To Keep THEM AWAKK.—A document 
is keptin a church in Harlem, Holland, 
which tells that in the year 1625 a certain 
Hans Zink was engaged, forasum equal- 
ling a little over a shilling a week, to 
wake up all those in the congregation who 
went to sleep during the sermon on Sun- 
day. Zink was a human alarum for 
twenty years, but at the end of that time 
was dismissed, because he had been caught 
napping himself while preaching was 
going on. 

HaA.inutT.—It is hard for the younger 
people to believe that so good a fish as the 
halibut was considered unfit for eating not 
very many years ago, yet many old jsh- 
ermen now live who remember when it 
was first offered in the market, selling 
then at 4 or 6 centsa pound. It was many 

ears since that that the sword-fish first 
‘ound its way to the frying pan and the 
table, and a Rockland fisherman recalls 
the time when haddock were about as 
highly esteemed as scul pins are now. 


Rep Harir.—Science explains the phe- 
nomenon of red hair thus: “It is caused 
by a superabundance of iron in the blood, 


This it is that imparts the vigor, the elas- 
ticity, the great vitality, the overflowing, 
thoroughly healthy animal life which runs 
riot through the veins of theruddy-haired, 
and this strong, sentient, animal life is 
what renders them wore intense in all 
their emotions than their more languid 
fellow creatures. The excess of iron is 
also the cause of freckles on the peculiarly 
clear, white skin which always accom- 
panies red hair. 


In THE BRITISH NAVY.—AS early as the 
seventeenth century one finds traces of a 
custom which is observed to-day, and of 
which it is impossible even to guess at the 
origin. If a captain of a boat be going 
alongside a ship at night, and if he be 
hailed with the challenge ‘Boat, ahoy!” 
the proper reply froin the boat is, Vic- 
tory,” or “Triumph,” or whatever the 
naine of the captain’s vessel may be. If 
the visitor be a lieutenant, the regulation 
answer is **Hulloa!’ Butif the visitor be 
only a midshipman, the reply demanded 
by ancient etiquette is, strange to say, 
“No, no!” although be means * Yes,’ 





AMONG THE Laos —Among the Laos, a 
people inhabiting # district of Siam, the 
chewing of a preparation called “‘meing’’ 
is almost universal, tho practice being es- 

tially esteemed by those whow#e labor 
coinage wreat bodily fatigue Recent in- 
quiry shows that this delicacy is prepared 
rom the Assam tea a of commerce. 
The leaves, instead of being used for an 
infused beverage as in other countries, 
are steamed, tied into bundles and buried 
in the ground for about fifteen days, after 
which the product will keep for two years 
or more. A similar use of tea is not 
wholly unknown elsewhere. Good au- 
thority states that, even in Kuropean coun- 
tries, the ordinary dried leaves are some. 
times eaten, a craving being gradually 6# 
tablished, as in tobaces-chewing, 
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IN SILKEN CHAINS, 





[CONTINUED FROM THIRD PAGE. } 

“When will you takeit?’ hesaid. ‘‘Not 
—not to-night, will you? It might get 
lost.”’ 

“You; I'll take it to-night,’’ said Silas, 
and he began to wrap it in a newspaper. 

‘*Take—take care of it,’’ said the old nan 
with touching anxiety. “It has cost me 
many, many years. There isa—oh! I could 
not teil you if I tried how much labor and 
thought in—in those pages. You will take 
care of it, Mr. Silas?’’ and in his anxiety 
he clasped his hands appealingly. 

“Ob, I’ll take care of it,’’ repeated Mr. 
Silas. “Don’t you beafraid! I'll go and 
see a publisher to-morrow. I know no 
end of them, and will soon have it out. 

Don’t you worry about it. You trust to 
me, Mr. Gordon.”’ 

He put itin asmall bag he had brought 
with him—Mr. Silas being one of those 
persons who hold that a gentieman ceases 
to be a gentieman the moment he carries a 
parcel of any description—and they went 
off to dine. 

He had ordered a gorgeous dinner at Ko- 
mano’s, a dinner which amazed Madge, 
and bewildered ber grandfather, and 
which Mr. Silas himself scarcely seemed 
to enjoy; for though he strove to be joyous 
and merry, there was a sinister look in his 
eye, a line about his thin mouth, which 
made his smile rather thin, and his laugh- 
ter ring false. 

Even when he filled their glasses with 
1880 Pomeroy at a guinea a bottle, and, 
raising his, cried, ‘‘Here's luck to the great 
work,’’ his voice had a hollowness in it 
which might have startled Madge if she 
had not been so entirely engrossed in her 
grandfather. 

The old man was in the seventh heaven 
of happiness. His careworn, wrinkled 
face was flushed with hope, his hands 
trembled as he lifted the glass, his voice 
faltered as he stammered— 

“You—you think it—it will succeed, Mr. 
Silas ?’’ 

“7’m sure it will !’’ said Silas, tossing off 
the champagne. “It will make you a 
famous, and, what’s better, a rich man, 
Mr. Gordon. I know what I’m talking 
about. You trust to me. Miss Madge, 
you've scarcely touched your wine!”’ And 
he attempted to fill up her glass. 

“No, thank you,’ she said, drawing it 
away. ‘“‘And—and I think we will go now. 
My grandfather is not used ——”’ 

She put her hand on the old man’s trem- 
bling one. 

Silas insisted upon their remaining until 
the bottle was finished—it did not take 
him long—and accom panied them to Hard- 
ing-street, with the bag with ite precious 
contents in bis hand. 

‘“Good-night,’’ said Madge. ‘It’s too late 
to ask you tocome in. Good-night, and— 
and thank you, Mr. Fletcher, for all you 
have done for us, and, more than all, for 
what you are going to do for the book. 
Oh ! I hope—I hope it will succeed !’’ 

In her eagerness she unwittingly pressed 
his big, fat hand. The blood, heated by the 
champagne, rushed to Silas’ face, and he 
was on the point of carrying the small 
hand to his lips; but, fortunately for him, 
controlled himself. 

“Good-night,”’ be said hoarseley. 
trust to me.”’ 

“Take care of it!’ were Mr. Gordon’s 
last words. 

Silas drew a long breath when they had 
entered the house and the door had closed 
between them; then he went slowly home, 

He had rooms in Woburn-place—three 
big rooms, furnished in expensive anid 


“You 


hideously-gorgeous style; furniture from 
Tottenham-court-road, silken hangings in 
hideous discord, Persian rugs and Empire 
chairs; gaudy pictures in the worst possi- 
ble taste; and gilding wherever it could be 
laid on, and laid on with a trowel. 

The fire was still alight. He poked it 
into a blaze, put on some coal, and stood 
by it until it bad burned ap; then be took 
the manuscript from the bag, and, tearing 
it page from page, threw each separate sheet 
on tothe fire. When every particle of it 
was burned, and nothing remained but 4 
heap of thin charcoal! flakes, he flung him- 
self into a chair and smiled. 

“You’re disposed of, anyhow,” he said 
with malignant satisfaction. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
fP\HE next morning Madge woke from @ 
} restioss sleep that had been haunted 
by bad dreams, which she ascribed to 
the excitement of the preceding night. 

She dressed and went into her grand- 
father’s room, expecting to find him awake 
and restiess also, but he was sleeping like 
a child. 

It was early, not yet seven, but she felt 
that it would be useless to return to her 
bed and woo sleep again, and putting on 
her hat and jacket she was going down the 
stairs with the interction of taking a walk, 
when Mr. Gerard, the sculptor, came out 
of bis room on the ground floor. 

He started slightly and looked up at her 
with surprise, They had met nearly 
every day, either at the door orin the hall, 
and had always exchanged a pleasant, if 
formal greeting; and he now gave her 
“Good morning” in his deep, musical 
voice, 

“Are you going out, Miss Gordon?” he 
asked. 

‘““Y —os,’’ said Madge falteringly. 

“It is very early,” he remarked, in a 
lower voice, and with true delicacy, look- 
ing away from her, for he had noticed that 
she was pale and agitated. 

“I know,” she said, with a wan smile, 
“But—but I have not slept well last night, 
and I was going to try what a walk would 
do for me.” 

‘‘] see,’’ he said, as he opened the door. 
“But it is raining.’’ 

“So it is!” she said, eyeing the leaden 
clouds and drizzling rain with truly 
feminine disgust; as if rain were a personal 
injury. 

He held the door in his hand, and looked 
at her with grave scrutiny. 

‘I should like to make a suggestion,” he 
said. ‘‘Walking about in the rain is no 
compensation for a bad night’s rest. I’ve 
tried it, and am therefore competent to 
offer an opinion, You want something 
that will interest you—take you out of 
yourself.’’ 

“It would be a very wonderful thing 
that would do that Mr. Gerard,” said 
Madge, with her rare smile. 

He looked at her with a kind of sad 
sympathy. 

“Are you so unhappy, then ?”’ he said. 

“No, not unhappy,” she replied, “but— 
but very anxious,” 

“That’s only a form of unhappiness,” he 
said. 

He was silent a moment, regarding the 
lovely face with something of the gravs 
regard which a physician bestows on an 
extremely interesting patient. Then he 
said— 

“I am going to my studio. I have a 
model there whom I am cepying by gas- 
light for certain reasons. Will you come 
with me? It may interest you, and if it 
should do so, it will take you out of your- 
self for a short time, at any rate.”’ 
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“If only for a few moments, I should be 
glad,” said Madge, in ber direct fashion. 

“Come, then,’’ he said. 

They walked round tbe street into the 
next one, and, opening a door, the sculptor 
signed to her to enter the studio, the glass 
roof of which she had so often looked down 
upon from ber window. 

Madge gazed about ber curiously. 

The light, coming almost entirely from 
above, fell upon statues in various stages, 
from the clay model to the marble perfec- 
tion. 

A lad in a white blouse stood by a bench, 
working up the clay with which a sculptor 
models, 

On a kind of dais stood a girl dressed in 
everyday costume, but without her hat, 
and with a square of linen folded across 
her shoulders. 

Gerard nodded to her gravely. 

“My model,” he said in a low voice to 
Madge. “I am going to carve a statuette 
from her, which I rather think of calling 
‘Hope Deferred.’ Look at ber face,” he 
added, in a still lower voice. 

Madge looked at the girl. She was ex- 
tremely pretiy, but the prettiness was 
dignified—a) most sanctified—by an expres- 
sion of wistful sadness which so perfectly 
matcbed that which brooded over Madge’s 
own heart that she felt a throb of sym- 
pathy. 

“J found her by chance—quite by 
chance,”’ said Mr. Gerard in a whisper, as 
he showed Madge some small statues, 

“I am a very lucky man. All my best 
models came to me by chance, and un- 
sought. Do you know, Miss Gordon——” 

Madge looked up at him as he stopped. 

“Yes?” 

“IT was going to say that if you willsome 
day permit me to copy your face, I shall 
count it one of my happiest chances,” 

Madge smiled at him gravely. 

“You shall copy me whenever you 
please, Mr, Gerard.”’ 

“Thank you,” he said, in his grave, 
musical voice, He went up to the young 
girl, placed her in position, and, going to 
his rotary-table, on which stood her rough 
likeness in clay, fell to work. 

Madge watched with a keen interest 
which, as he had prophesied, carried her 
out of herself, 

While she was marveling at the skill 
with which he worked, at the subtle power 
with which, by « few movements of his 
dexterous fingers, he reproduced the form 
and features of his model, her attention 
was distracted by a peculiar sound in the 
yard outside the studio. 

The sculptor, though apparently ab- 
sorbed in his work, noticed that her atten- 
tion bad strayed. 

‘What you hear is one of my men cut- 
ting a marble block into shape.” 

“IT did not know what it was,’”’ she said. 

“No?” he said, glancing at his model, 
and working the clay in hissupple fingers, 
“By the sound—you know, by the way, 
that a sculptor can recognize each of his 
workmen by the sound of bis mallet ?’’ 

“No,’’ said Madge. ‘Is that true ?’’ 

‘Quite. I’ll prove it to you. I have 
four workmen, men who do the rough 
work of shaping the blocksinto something 
like human form.” 

“I thought a sculptor did it all,”’ said 
Madge. 

Mr. Gerard smiled at her innocent ignor- 
ance. 

“Consider!” he said, “It takes a man 
several days to hew a rough block of mar- 
ble into something like shape, and while a 
mnan can be hired for three or four shillings 
a day, it would not pay—to use the current 
slang—a sculptor to work so much time, 
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so he employs strong, trustworthy men to 
shape the blocks for him.” 

| see,”’ said Madge, still intent upon bis 
nimble fingers, and the silent, motionless 
model. “How stupid you must think 

’ 

* at all,” he said, glancing at her 
with a smile, but returning to bis work as 
if he begrudged every moment. “Bat to 
return to what 1 wassaying. I asserted 
that I can tell my men by the sound of 
their malleta. Now, look out of the win- 
dow—— Batstop! I'll describe this par- 
ticular man, and then you shall look at 
him and gee if I am right or wrong.” 

Madge smiled. 

“Very well,” she said, “1 will not look 
until you bave described him.” 

‘He is a tall, stalwart man, young, and 
particularly bhandsome,”’ said the sculptor, 
still working with bis clay, and apparently 
engrossed by his work. “Although he is 
dressed in the rough blouse which all 
sculptor’s ‘rough’ men wear, he looks a 
gentieman—more, a patrician. He has 
short, carly hair, dark, dreamy eyes—too 
dreamy——”’ 

“Why do you say that?” asked Madge. 

“Weil, if lam right in my guess, it is a 
young fellow whom by chance—chance 
again, you see !—i picked up at the docks.” 

“At the docks?” said Madge. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gerard. “Artists seek 
their models far and near. All is fish that 
comes to our net. Your true artist may 
find his finest inspiration in the features of 
some street flower girl or hawker of boot- 
laces. Our best pictures, our finest statues, 
have been painted and modelled from men 
and women met by chance, perhaps in the 
mud and mire of the slums. I saw this 
man—if my guess should be right, you 
will soon pat it to the test—waiting with a 
hundred other men at the docks, waiting 
for work. I saw that he was strong, and 
that he was handsome, and so I engaged 
the poor fellow there and then. Nome- 
times he sits as a model, and sometimes he 
works in the marble yard.”’ 

“Why do you call him ‘poor fellow’?”’ 
asked Madge. 

Mr. Gerard paused in his work for a mo- 
ment and sighed. 

“For this reason: there is something 
wrong with bhim.”’ 

“Something wrong with him ?”’ 

“Yes. Ob, no! I see what you think I 
mean. No, he is not insane, not in the 
very least. He is intelligence itself. But 
he bas lost his memory. He remembers 
nothing before a certain date, the date he 
was puton board a ship and brought to 
England.” 

“How terrible!’ murmured Madge. 

“Yes; is it not?” said the sculptor with 
a sigh. “As I said, he is a gentleman— 
more, an aristocrat—is as handsome as an 
Adonis, as gentle and sweet-natured as a 
young giri, and as perfectly intelligent of 
all present things as a human being could 
be; but of the past he knows nothing. It 
is Just as if he had been born at the age of 
twenty. Now, look out of the window. 
Wait! I'll describe him again. Tall, stal- 
Wart, handsome, with dark eyes, and short 
curly hair, and, in sbort, what one does 
not expect to see in a sculptor’s yard—a 
gentleman and a patrician. Now look.” 

Smiling, Madge went to the window. 
The warmth of the gas bad proguced a mist 
on it, and she had to wipe it with her 
handkerchief before she could see. 

She peered out into the gray light of the 
December morning, and looked round the 
yard. 

A young man stood in front of a block of 
Marble, a chisel in one hand, a mailet in 
the other. His pose, natural and unstu- 


died, might have served for a painter. 

His face was turned from her, but as she 
looked he moved slightly, so that he al. 
most faced her. 

Madge looked, her eyes grew large with 
a strange expression in them, then she 
clutched at the window-frame and uttered 
a low cry that rang through the studio. 

The face, the form, were those of Lord 
Norman ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





SKELETONS aT Home.—Ward Beecher 
has said that ‘‘there are no troubles which 
have such a wasting and disastrous effect 
on the mind as those which must not be 
told, but which cause the mind to be con- 
tinually rolling and turning over upon it- 
self in less convolutions and unrest.” 
A trouble of this nature is the skeleton 
which dwells—so says the proverb—in 
every man's house that skeleton which 
some of us keep in a cupboard in our do- 
main, whose bones we hear rattling when 
the house is still and the silence of the 
night falls upon us, 

The methods of dealing with our own 
especial collection of human bones are 
multiplied and various, and too many of 
us are in possession of a skeleton of some 
sort or kind. There are, however, a cer- 
tain section who merely possess a family 
cat In a bag, the mouth of which none of 
the sensible members of the family open. 
A negro proverb hath it that “there are 
people who will help you to set your 
basket on your head because they want to 
see what is in it.’”’ So are there thousands 
who will offer you sympathy that they 
may have a peep at your secreted house- 
hold cat, and when you have alluwed it to 
be heard they hurry away to mutual 
friends to explain that there is now no 
possible doubt whatever that there isa con- 
cealed cat in your house. 

To thousands of inferior minds there is 
no moral disgrace half as terrible as some 
social disgrace, and truly to the highest 
principled amongst us they are difficult to 
bear with any paiience, In these days, 
alas! the poverty of gentlefolks is prover- 
bial, yet it isa mistake to be continually 
airing one’s impecuniosity; acquaintances 
soon get bored to death by it, and even 
friends admire one’s reticence if one keeps 
it more or leas to oneself! Whatever the 
skeleton of the home life is, it is better in 
tbe cupboard than out of it, as is also the 
family cat better in his bag than prowling 
about annoying the neighbors! 


BLUNDERs.—Blunders that have hinder- 
ed us may prove helps to our progress, if 
they are used aright. By disclosing to us 
our weak ness and our dangers, they may 
incite us to better and wiser endeavors in 
the future. But, if we are to gain through 
our losses, we must look forward, and not 
backward. As soon as we see where we 
have been at fault in any particular, we 
must turn away from that error, without 
stopping to worry over it, and muat press 
on alltbhe more earnestly because of our 
lost time. Not until we reach the end of 
our life-course will it do for us to sit down 
and grieve that we have made so little 
progress. As long as there is any portion 
of the course to be traversed, our business 
is to be traversing it. 





——— 





THE man who has been longest in the 
civil service of the Government is Isaac 
Bassett, the acting assistant doorkeeper of 
the United States Senate. Sixty-three 
years ago Daniel Webster had tt 
appointed a page in the Senate. 


oa 





STRAINING AND RACKING your Lungs 
and Throat with a rasping Cough, is but 
poor policy. Rather cure yourself with 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Bronchitis. 


Scientific and Useful. 





CoLps.—A cold which shows itself bya 
chilly sensation may often be warded off by 
drinking a cup of water as hot as can be borne. 

New Guiass.—A Swedish firm of giass- 
makers are producing a new kind of glass, 
presenting remarkable brilliancy and clear- 
ness. It is said to be composed of no fewer 
than fourteen different substances, of which 
the most important are boron and phos 
phorus, 


MEASURING THE STaTuRE.—A acientific 
review says thatthe correct measure of the 
height of any individual may be ascertained 
by taking the distance from tip to tip of the 
fingers when the arms are extended. Artists 
consider that in an approximately perfect 
figure the total length of the body its seven 
times the length of head. The ear and nose 
are of equal length, and the forehead and the 
nose are nearly se, 


A Userut Kwirn—A knife is being 
brought out in England which hasa nickel- 
plated handle. Oo this handle is stamped in 
remarkably plain letters the rates for letter 
and parce! postage, book for foreign postage, 
money orders, with also the rates for tele- 
grams. The United States isa large country, 
but it would seem that there could bea special 
adaptation of this idea to the various locall- 
ties and sections, and in some larger metro 
politan districta time tables could be used 
with advantage. 


WRITING ON A PILLOW.—Everyone who 
has had occasion to write while riding ina 
train will be interested in the fact that the 
disagreeable effects of the jarring of the car- 
riage are greatly mitigated by writing on a 
pillow. The pillow may either be held on the 
lap or placed on a table. The pad of paper 
and the arm which guides the pen or pencil 
should both rest on the pillow. In this man- 
ner it will be found possible to write legibly 
and with comfort in an express train flying at 
full speed. The explanation depends upon 
the fact that the pillow tends to equalize the 
motion of the pen and paper. 


Farm and Garden, 


APpPpLEs.—Apples trees should be pruned 
so that all parts may easily be reached by a 
spray; well-pruned trees allow free access of 
light and air among their branches, which 
prevents fungi from obtaining so strong a 
foot-hold. 


Stock.—Men who have made money 
from breeding and selling dairy stock have 
raised their standard of excellence right 
along, says an exchange, and every herd 
owner should see that his herd is better this 
year than it was last. 


PLANTS.—Planis in the house will be 
come dusty and the leaves will then be un- 
able to properly perform their functions. All 
plants should be washed, or sprayed, twice a 
week with tepid water. To protect against 
mealy bug wash with strong soapeuds and in 
15 minutes after rinse the plants well with 
clean water. 


CLoveR —The value of clover as manure 
may be shown by the fact that an acre of 
white clover contains 132 pounds of nitrogen- 
ous matter, and red clover 52% pounds, but 
white clover contains more mineral matter 
than the red. Compared with this average 
quality of barnyard manure contain about 90 
pounds of nitrogenous matter per ton. 


Tuk Horses.—Keep a close watch on 
the work horses. Give ther all necessary pro- 
tection against bad-fitting or dirty collars. A 
writer suggests the use of strips of heavy felt 
under the traces, back bands, collars and 
head-stalls to prevent chafing. When these 
become rough and harsh from absorbing 
sweet and dirt, take them off and wash them. 


PASTURE. —The ad vocate of turning cows 
out every day for exercise should watch a 
good cow in a good pasture the coming sum- 
mer and see how much exercise, or rather 
how little she takes. She will feed far enough 
to satisfy her appetite, and then yo far enough 








to find some favorite spot on which to lie 
down and ruminate, but no farther will she go 
except to seek for drink. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HOPE. 


BY A. Ww. 








What f« it, when the days are dark and drear, 

This charm which brightens many a weary 
hour, 

Like as a dewdrop to the heated flow'r 

It brings Content, and when it doth appear, 

Hope lives anew—for all our thoughts of fear 

Are lost. ‘Tis surely tleaven's own dower, 

This wondrous gift, possessed of wondrous 
power, 

The tuneful Soul, whose votce is kind and 
clear. 

Gently it falls upon the heart of Stone 

Which softens ‘neath ita blessings manifold; 

It Speaketh tender words of love alone, 

This alchemist who turneth gray to gold; 

And even Sorrows which we least condone, 

Lose sadness in the promise life may hold. 


A LIFE REDEEMED 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“LADYBIRD'S PENI 
TENOR,” “HIS WEDDED WIFEK,”’ 
KTO., 


ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXIII—(ConTINUED. ) 
ORD DANE came up wiping his fore- 
L head and looking, as she thought, 
rather annoyed. 

**Has he been here?’’ he asked. 

“He, Who?” 

‘He insisted upon my bringing him to 
you, confound him!’ he went on. “I 
gave him the slip, but I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if he comes up by himeeif. Eb! 
Oh, I beg pardon. Of course, this is my 
dance,” and away be whirled. 

“What was it Dane meant?” she asked 
St. Aubyn. 

“I don’t know, 
and he rose. 

“No, no,’’ she said, ‘stay, please,’’ 
sat down again. 

“I wish yvou’d come into the air,’’ he 
said. “I am sure you are tired, Lady 
Dane.”’ 

She shook ber head. 

“Not in the least. I'd dance with Dane 
—if I might; but I suppose I dare not!’’ 

“I suppose not,”’ be said with a smile, 
“] wish I could beg for one; but I am 
only fit to dance by myself, and at the end 
of a chain, like other bears. Ah! here is 
Dane; and he has someone with him.’’ 

Dane came up. A man walked beside 
him, but Lyra scarcely glanced at the lat- 
ter until Dane said with a certain grim re 
luctance— 

“Lyra, let me introduce my cousin Chan. 
dos to you. He bas only just come back 
from— Where is it you have been 
skulk—staying ?’’ 

He turned as be put the question or he 
must bave seen and remarked his wite’s 
face. 

With a smile she had risen to greet 
Dane’s relation, her eyes resting with 
natural interest on his face for a moment, 
then she seemed turned to stone. She did 
not fail, did not scream, but stood with 
every muscle rigid; as Lot's wife might 
have stood the moment before her trans- 
formation into senseless salt, 

The blood slowly, slowly, ebboed from 
her face, the light faded from her eyes. 

“] have fainted,’’ she thought. “Yes, 
that is it. I ought to bave gone with Lord 
St. Aubyn into the fresh air. He is always 
wise. I have fainted, and I am dreeming, 
deliriously dreaming, that the man, Dane's 
cousin, is—Geoffrey Barle.”’ 

She stretched out ber hand mechanio- 
ally. Her fan was in it, and the fan 


dropped. 


I'll go and find out,” 


He 
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St Aubyn stooped and picked it up aod 
held it, and unobtrusively fanned ber. 

“Your cousin Chandos?” sbe felt herself 
saying. 

“Yes,” said Dane, grimly, “just back 
like the Prodigal.”’ 

‘Spare me, my dear Dane,’’ she heard 
the voice say—tLat soft sleek voice she re- 
membered so well and hated so unspeak- 
ably, “Spareme,. Why is it that every 
inan who returns from a holiday that is a 
littie longer than usual is so promptly 
dubbed that long-tried and hackneyed 
title ‘the Prodigal ?’ But, Prodigal or not, 
I am very glad to see you, Lady Armi-—”’ 

Then he stopped, and she felt, rather 
than saw, that be recognized her. 

He went white to the lips, a greenish 
unwholesome white, and his jaw dropped 
fora moment. Then the color flooded bis 
face, and his pale eyes grew red and hot 
as if the biood had rushed to bis head; 
and be stoou looking at her. 

‘“‘Here, come on, and I'll find you a part- 
ner,’’ said Dane. 

‘No, thanks,’’ said Chandos. “It would 
be cruel to ask mein such a crowd. Per- 
baps Lady Dane will permit me to intro- 
duce myself more fully. We are—er—”’ 
he smiled—‘“relations, and should know 
each other.”’ 

“All right,’ said Dane, and he went off. 

St. Aubyn banded Lyra her fan. 

“] still advise you to go outside,” he 
said in a low voice, 

She looked at him as if she did not hear 
him, or did not understand. 

He moved away, but was not out of 


sight. He had seen the change that had 
come over her, It was his duty to watch 
over her. 


Chandos drew near and seated himself 
beside her. Instinctively she rose, but 
with a long breath and ashbudder she sank 
down again. 

“Lyra!l’’ He bent his head towards her 
—like a loathsome snake, as it seemed to 
her. ‘Lyra!’ 

She did not turn ber head. 

He whispered her name once more, 

“Lyra! You know me?” 

Half unconsciously her lips opened, and 
she formed his name, 

“Geotfrey Barle !’’ 

He smiled, and passed his hand across 
his thin lips, a trick she remembered—and 
loathed ! 

“Yes, I am Geoffrey Barle, your hus- 
band,’”’ he whispered behind his hand. 
Then he laughed. 

She rose and looked round wildly. St. 
Aubyn was by her side in a moment, as it 
seemed, 

“Take me—take mé—into—the air,” she 
gasped. 

‘Permit me,’’ he said to Chandos, and, 
drawing Lyra’s arm within his so far that 


he literally supported her, he led her 
away. 
Mr. Chandos looked after them, and 


then up at the ceiling, and then at Dane, 
whose head towered above a group at the 
other end of the room, and softly, refiec- 
tively gnawed his teeth. 

‘Dane's wite!’’ he muttered. 
wife!” 


“Dane's 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
\ EOFFREY BARLE—her husband! 
(5 Lyra leant against the balcony, and 
looked at the sky, in which the stars 
were beginning to pale before the ap- 
proaching dawn, and tried to realize, to 
cope with this awful fact, this terrible 
calamity. 
For a time it seemed to her that she 
must be the victim of some hideous night 
mare or hallucination. It could not, could 








not be true that Geoffrey Barle had come 
to lifeagain. Why, if it was him, then— 
then she, Lyra, was not Dane’s wife! She 
who loved him so, loved him far better 
than her own life; who would be the 
mother of his child—not his wife! She 
put her hands to the sides of her head, 
and rocked to and froin heragony. St. 
Aubyn picked up the shawl of Indian 
silk which her gesture had displaced, and 
put it over her shoulders. 

“You are tired out, Lady Dane,” he 
said. ‘Shall I get you a glass of wine? I 
wish to heaven these people would go.” 
And he glanced towards the ballroom 
angrily. 

“No, no,” she said; then she changed 
her mind. ‘Yes, get me some wine,” 

He went and brought her a glass of 
champagne, and almost held it to her lips, 
for her hand was shaking as if with ague; 
and as he ministered to her with all a 
man’s gentleness and a woman’s patience, 
he asked himself what had happened to 
her. She had seemed to break down dur- 
ing her introduction to Chandos Armitage. 
Surely the man’s presence had not upset 
her? Why should it do so? 

“J think you should be in bed, Lady 
Dane,” he said. ‘Why not go? I will 
fetch Dane.”’ 

“No, no,’’ she said quickly, “give me a 
little time to think, to breathe—do not 
fetch bim yet,’ and her voice grew almost 
pleading. 

St. Aubyn was puzzled as well as anx- 
ious. Her exhaustion seemed to be as 
much mental as physical. 

“You have been doing too much,” he 
said. ‘You are not used to this con- 
founded life, this endless round of tire 
which some of us call pleasure; this turn- 
ing of night into day, and day into night. 
You are too good to be sacrificed to such a 
life.’ There, was an angry impatient ring 
in bis low voice which roused her. 

‘‘Yes, that is it; it is the late hours,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I am not used to it. It was all 
new to me.’”’ She made an effort to com- 
pose nerself, to rally from that awtul 
shock which the sight of Geoffrey Barle 
had inflicted, and partially succeeded. 
“Take me back now,’’ she said. ‘How 
good and patient you always are with me, 
Lord St. Aubyn,’”’ she added. ‘Oh, what 
itis to bavea friend!’ And she turned 
her tearless, burning eyes upon him for a 
moment with sad gratitude, 

“TI don’t know anything about my good- 
ness and patience, Lady Dane,’’ he said, 
“but you are quite right when you say 
that lam your friend. That goes without 
saying; and asafriend I wish you were 
out ot this, andin the quietude of your 
own room. 1 can seé that you are ill.”’ 

“lll? Do you think so? Do I look ill?” 
she asked. 

“Il am compelled to answer yes,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘Yon want rest, immediste rest, 
and you must have it. I am glad to say 
that the people are clearing out.” 

They were going rapidly. He stood be- 
side her, ready to catch herif she should 
fall, and, indeed, it seemed to him not un- 
likely that she would, as she speeded the 
parting guests; and presently, very 
quickly, though it appeared to be hours to 
him, the great crowd had melted—he had 
been saying good-night in the hajl—came 
up with a smile on his lips to congratulate 
his darling on the great success of the 
evening, but at sight of her white hag- 
gard face stopped short, aghast. 

“Lyra y’? 

She tried to smile. 

“T am all right,’ she said. “I am only 
tired, that is all, isit not, Lord St. Aubyn?’ 
And she turned to him with a feverish 
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eagerness. Lord St. Aubyn nodded, his 
grave eyes resting on her lovely, but 
drawn and weary face, anxiously. 

“J am afraid Lady Dane is quite knocked 
up,’ be said, ‘Will you let me send in 
the doctor, Dane ?”’ 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Lyra; but Dane 
answered in the affirmative with a glance, 
and St. Aubyn passed down the stairs. 

Dane took ber in his arms. 

“My dear girl, what is it?’ he mur- 
mured with loving solicitude; ‘“‘you are 
worn out! What a blind, stupid idiot I 
am not to have thougat of it, and to have 
taken better care of you.”’ 

She resigned herself to his embrace, and 
lay in bis arms for a moment or two like a 
weary child, her head resting against his 
heart, her white arms round his neck. 
Then suddenly the thought smote her, 
“Geottrey Barle, my husband, is alive!’’ 
and with a convulsive shudder she tore 
herself from his arms and sbrank away 
from him. 

Greatly alarmed, he tried to take her to 
him again, but she shrank still farther 
back. 

“No, no!’ she panted, ‘‘don’t—don’t 
touch me—don’t come near me!” 

He went white, 

“Lyra!” 

“My dear, what is the matter?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Leslie, coming up to them. 

Lyra turned to her and grasped her 
arm. 

“Take me away—at once!’’ she panted 
huskily. ‘“I—I am ill, IJt—it may be 
some fever. Don’t—don’t let him come 
near me,’”’ 

Mrs. Leslie put her arm round her, and 
signed to Dane not to approach. 

“Come with me, my dear,’ she said. 
‘Yes, you look ill.” 

Lyra paused after a few steps and !ooked 
back at Dane, standing like stone where 
she had thrust him. 

“Don’t—don’t mind me, Dane,” she 
said, with a piteous attempt at a smile. 
“IT am not well; [ scarcely know what 
1 am saying.’’ 

“My darling!’ and he took a step to- 
wards her. 

“No, no!’ she breathed, with a shudder. 
“You must not come near me. But Dane 
—’’ she put ber band to her throat—‘‘Dane, 
you—you know I—I love you!” 

“Lyra!” 

She panted as if for breath. 

“And—and you love me, Dane; you will 
—-will not hate me whatever—whatever 
happens ?’’ 

He would have taken ‘er in his arms 
again; but Mrs, Leslie shook her head 
warningly. 

“Do not excite her,’’ she said gravely. 
“Let her go alone with me. And get the 
doctor,” she added in a whisper. 

Dane met St. Aubyn and the tamous 
physician, Sir Andrew Parke, a few yards 
from the house; and Dane and St. Aubyn 
paced the empty ballroom waiting for his 
report. 

“I cannot understand it,” Lord Dane 
said over and over again. ‘She was all 
right when I left her about an hour before 
the ball broke up. I thought she looked 
rather pale and tired when I introduced 
Chandos to her, but—but I did not think 
she was dreadfully ill. Why—why she 
talked quite wildly, you know.” And he 
looked piteously at St. Aubyn, who walked 
beside him grave and silent. 

Sir Andrew came back to them at last. 

“There is no cause for alarm, Lord Armi- 
tage,” he said, answering Dane’s look. 
“Her ladyship is overtired; nervous ex- 
haustion has produced some fever. She 
Will need rest—complete rest and quiet.” 


He looked down at the polished floor 
which had so recently been pressed by 
hundreds of dancing feet, and thought for 
a moment. ‘There has been no mental 
shock—no unusual excitement of late, I 
suppose?” 

Dane stared at him with surprise,” 

“Shock?” he repeated. ‘No, certainly 
not; what could there be?” 

“Just so,” assented the courtly phyai- 
cian. ‘I asked because Lady Armitage’s 
condition answered to that produced by 
some sudden mental disturbance. There 
has been none, you say ?” 

Dane shook his head en phatically. 
“No, none whatever. You have been 
near Lyra ali the evening, St. Aubyn; you 
know of nothing to upset her, do you ?” 

St. Aubyn shook bis head. 

“Nothing,” he said gravely. ‘Lady 
Dane appeared quite well—a little tired 
perhaps—until just before the close of the 
ball.’’ 

“Just so,” said Sir Andrew. “It is pos- 
sible that she may have taken a chill. But 
I think that the feverish conditions are 
attributable to nervous prostration. She 
must be kept quiet. I should leave her to 
her maid and—well, yes, one other person, 
Mrs. Leslie, say, for the next few days.”’ 

“Do you mean that I am not to see her?” 
demanded Dane agbast. 

Sir Andrew inclined his head. ‘I am 
afraid I must lay an embargo on you, of 
all others,’’ he said. ‘There must be no 
risk of excitement, and your presence 
would be dangerous. She herself seems 
anxious that you should not see her. It 
is, of course, a4 symptom of her peculiar 
condition. The nerves--the nerves, my 
dear Lord Arinitageé, are our great trouble 
nowadays. As soon as she is weil enough 
to be moved, we must take her into the 
country. I think I will comein again in 
the morning—that is, a little later on, for 
it is morning now. Pray do not be 
alarmed,”’ he added, in his well known, 
kindly fashion; ‘‘there is no cause for ap- 
prehension, Rest, quiet and change, and 
above all the absence of all excitement, 
will soon restore her ladyshbip.”’ 

Dane sank on to a settee, and looked up 
at St. Aubyn. 

“Is he speaking the truth, or—or only 
deceiving we?’ he said, fearfully, ‘“I—I 
love her so, that—that—that——”’ 

St. Aubyn taid bis hand on his shoul- 
der. 

“Don’t give way,” he said, in bis grave 
voice. ‘That isn’t like you, Dane,” 

Dane sighed, and forced a smile. 

“Why, man; you are as white as a ghost 
yourself !’’ he said. 

St. Aubyn colored and winced. 

“She must go away,’ Daue went on, ‘as 
soon a8 She can be moved, I will take her 
to Highfield directly, the very first mo- 
ment it is possible, I say, old fellow, | 
wish you'd go down and see that it is all 
ready, will you? I can’t leave here, 
though | mustn’t see her.” 

“Certainly,’”’ responded St. Aubyn, and 
as a matter-of course. 

Chandos had sat where Lyra had left 
him for a quarter of an hour, then he had 
left the house and gone home, 

The first thing he did on reaching bis 
chambers was to mix himself a stiff glass 
of brandy -nd water, and it was pot until 
he had consumed this and ‘one to fol- 
low,” that he could puli himself together 
and realizs the situation. 

It was so astounding, 80 melo-dramatic 
a one that it had overwhelmed aud con- 
fused him. It seemed incredible, During 
the montbs be bad beenskulking about 
the least frequented parts of the Continent 
—suwmetimes in Spain, sumetimes in Mexi- 


co, then, as he grew bolder, in Switzerland 
and France—be had scarcely thought of 
Lyra. The whole “incident” bad ended 
80 disastrously for him that, as is the fash- 
ion with weak-minded men, he had tried 
to forget it. He had had anything buta 
pleasant time of it; had missed those little 
luxuries which are the necessities of bis 
temperament; had missed his club, his 
saunter down Pali Mall, his little circle of 
admiring acquaintances—in short, had 
been as uncomfortable as a fish out of 
water. He longed and pined for home, as 
many an exile before him had done, and 
the day he chanced upon an old London 
paper, and read, in the ‘Provincial’’ 
columnn of the finding of the dead body in 
ibe Yaw and ita supposed identification, 
he started for London, On his way thither 
he read, in Galignami, of the great social 
success of the Viscountess Armitage, and 
so was informed of Dane’s marriage. 

With a curse he flung the paper from 
bim, 

“No chance of my coming into the title 
now,”’’ he muttered. ‘There's sure to bea 
whole pack of children.,’’ 

And he arrived in London in anything 
but a pleasant frame of mind, glad as he 
was to find brimself there. 

The first thing he heard of was Lady 
Armitage’s great ball, and it occurred to 
him that it would be a good opportunity 
for his re-entry into London society. Be- 
sides, be was rather curious to see Dane's 
wife, though it didn’t matter to him in the 
slightest whom Dane had married; who- 
ever she was she would, no doubt, effectu- 
ally cut him, Chandos, out of all chance 
of the Starminster peerage. 

And Dane had married Lyra Chester! 

Over bis brandy and water he managed, 
at last, to realize this fact; then he began 
to ask bimself a series of questions, And 
first of all came the one: “Did she believe 
him, Chandos, to be dead?” Yes, there 
could be no doubt of that. Her face, the 
look of borror and amazed incredulity in 
the lovely eyes as they rested on him, 
evidenced that. She had looked as if she 
had seen # ghost, 

Mr, Chandos chuckled, 

“Ob, yes,” he muttered, “she thought she 
had got rid of me, that’s certain. And 
now, bas she told Dane? No,” he mut- 
tered, ‘Dane would not bave received me 
even as amiably as ne did. He would 
have chucked me out instead of introduc. 
ing meto his wife, She hasn’t told him, and 
she believes in that—that marriage! She 
thinks | am her husband! And now, the 
question is, what will she do? Will she 
tell Dane ?”’ 

He pondered over this for hours, while 
the gray dawn changed to rosy sunrise, 
and peered through the chinks of the 
blind upon his flushed face, and he came to 
the conclusion that whether she confessed 
to Dane or not depended very much upon 
him, Chandos, 

“7 must be careful,” he muttered, ‘‘very 
careful, I don't quite ee my way yet, 
but it seems to me that I havea decent 
hand, and thatif I can play it properly I 
may winthe game. Here's Dane's wife 
under the impression that I’m her dead 
husband turned up again and afraid to say 
a word. If | could only bring abouta 
separation—there’s only Dane between me 
and the = tle—by Jove! if | could only see 
my way-—"’ He mixed himself another 
yiass and lita fresh cigarette. Sneaking 
about the by-ways of the Continent had 
not improved Mr. Chandos’ habits, and he 
drank and smoked @ great deal mnore than 
he had been wonttodo., “If leould only 
seo uy way! Atany rate, the tirst thing 
1 must do is to persuad6 Ler Ww keep her 
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ourselves,’ aa the children easy. Shall! 1 
send St Aubyn away’ He ww bere you 
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to stay.” She sighed, and ber ips quiv- 
ered. ‘‘Who am I that ! shogid rm® you of 
your friend? You will want Sim soos.” 
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speke, and Lyra felt Chandos’ eyes fixed 
upon her with a significant frown, which 
she fully understood. It conveyed a 
threat. 

“J]—I am all right now, Dane. 
Mr.”—she had almost said 
‘Chandos to dine with us.” 

A faint smile of triumph curved Chan- 
dos’ thin lips. In those few words she had 
acknowledged herseif bis slave. 

“] should very much like to come,” he 
said, softly, deferentially. ‘That is when 
Lady Dane is really strong enough to have 
me.” 

“T am quite strong,”’ she faltered. 

“Well, let it stand over for the present,” 
said Dane. “You won’t think us inhos- 
pitable, Chandos. I’ll send you a line 
when Lady Dane is really well enough— 
that is if you are still staying here; but I 
suppose you'll be off soon. You don’t stay 
long in one place, do you ?” 

“Not long usually,” said Chandos, 
blandly; ‘‘but’—he looked at Lyra, who 
seemed incapable of withdrawing her eyes 
from bis—“‘there’s never been special at- 
tractions for me.” 

“T see,’ said Dane, gathering the reins to- 
gether. ‘All right, 1’ll writeto you. Send 
us a copy of your book when it comes 
out,” and he drove off. 

“Confound the fellow!’ he said, as he 
glanced at Lyra, and noticed her increased 
pallor. ‘‘Why couldn’t he have kept out 
of the way?” The meeting has upset you, 
dearest, hasn’t it ?’’ 

“No,” she said, avoiding the tender con- 
sideration of hiseyes. “No. Why—why 
were you so cold to him ?” 

She could scarcely frame the question. 

“Ob, I don’t like him,’ he said. ‘I 
think I told you something about his char- 
acter, didn’t 1? {can’t go into any par- 
ticulars, but Chandos is—well, is not a 
very desirable acquaintance, though I sup- 
pose we must show him decent civility. 
But there isn’t any need to ask him to 
Highfield,” 

She breathed hard. The threat con veyed 
by Chandos’ look drove her on desper- 
ately. 

“J_I should like him to come,’’ she 
said, 

He stared at her. 

“Oh, you only say that becauree he is a 
relation—a cousin,’’ he said. 

Her hands writhed together under the 
sable rug. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘why should he not 
come? Iam quite well now, and I should 
not like him or anyone to think that we 
were inhospitable. Ask him to come to- 
morrow night, Dane.’’ 

He gnawed at his moustache. 

“Ask him!” she repeated, with a kind of 
feverish impatience, which at once fright- 
oned him into acquiescence, 

“Very well, dearest,’’ he said soothingly, 
“I will drop him a line, After all, you 
need not come down or see him if you do 
not feel uptoit, St. Aubyn will be down 
to-morrow, and he and I can entertain 
him—confound him,’ he added under his 
breath. 

Lyra sunk back and closed her eyes. 
When and how would it end, this horror 
which hung over them both like a thick, 
suffocating cloud ? 

As he helped her out of the phaeton and 
up the stairs to her room sbe put her band 
vp bis arm. ‘You will write to—your 
cousin ?” she said in a low voice. 

‘*Yes, yes,” he said. Then he put his 


Ask, ask 
“‘Barle”— 


arm round her wistfully. “Give me a kiss, 


Lyra. It—it is a long time since you kissed 
meé, dearest.’’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she held 
her face to him; then, withdrawing herseif 


from his arms, went into her room. 

The crisis was at hand. She felt it in 
every nerve; but instead of crushing her 
to the earth, as it would have done a fort- 
night ago, the conviction seemed to bring 
her into a kind of fictitious strength. The 
gentle stag, when brought to bay, will turn 
upon its pursuers; weak woman in her 
dire extremity will often display more 
than a giant’s courage. She would gather 
up all her strength, would face this awful 
trouble, would end it, one way or the 
other. To Mrs, Leslie’s great surprise and 
delight Lyra seemed much stronger and 
more like herself that evening. 

“It is the drive, my dear,” she said joy- 
ously. “Please God, we shall have you 
quite well and strong again in a day or 
two,” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Lyra, absently. 

Reluctantly enough Dane sent the invi- 
tation to Chandos. 

“That cousin of mine, Chandos Armi- 
tage, is staying at the inn here, and noth- 
ing would satisfy Lyra but that I must in- 
vive him to dinner tonight,” he said to 
St, Aubyn when he came down to High- 
field that same evening. ‘‘We met him 
lounging outside the inn, and Lyra fan- 
cied that we ought to be hospitable,”’ 

“T don’t know much about him,” said 
St. Aubyn. ‘But will Lady Dane be well 
enough to receive him ?” 

“I don’t know. But it doesn’t matter. 
You will help me through with him. I 
can’t say much in his favor. Hang the 
fellow! He’s no credit to us; a shady cus- 
tomer with a plausible manner that fetches 
some people. I suppose he made an agree- 
able impression upon Lyra.’’ 

“Lady Dane is too clever to be taken in 
by anyone, however plausible he may be,”’ 
said St. Aubyn quietly, 

“You think so,’’ said Dane; “and yet she 
insisted—insisted is the word—upon my 
asking him.’’ 

‘Lady Dane is kindness itself,”’ said St. 
Aubyn laconically. “but she need not 
come down. She is better, you say;” and 
he proceeded to ask Dane particulars just 
as a brother might have done. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


At Home and Abroad. 


A novel scheme to provide bread for the 
poor was recently successfully testod in 
Flint, Mich. There were 150 competitors 
among the ladies of the city to see who 
could bake the best loaf, each contestant to 
make tbree loaves, the winner to receive a 
valuable prize, and the bread to be given 
tothe poor. The winner of the contest was 
the wife of the Mayor. 

One hears a great deal these days about 
the devotion of the race to money getting, 
and the indifference of men of wealth to 
the needs of their poorer brethren, but 
statistics just compiled show that during 
last year more than thirteen million 
dollars was bequeathed to charitable, mis- 
sionary and educational institutions in this 
country, to say nothing of the raillions 
given to charity by generous persons 
whom death has spared to continue to do 
good to their fellow men. 

The late Count de Lesseps never seemed 
to lose sight of the education of his child- 
ren, even in the smallest detail. One 
morning at break fast, a beautiful Dresden 
tea cup was broken. “Ab!” cried the 
Countess, “a disaster! Two more of that 
set will now be broken. It always hap- 
pens #0.” ‘Are you 80 superstitious,” 
asked the Count, “as really to believe that 
two more will be broken?” “I know it.” 
“Then let us get it off our minds.’”’ And, 
taking two of the cups b the handles, he 
dashed them together. The anger and dis- 
may of the Countess proved conclusively 





that she had not seriously held to her 
superstition, It also loosed any hold the 
absurd idea may have bad on the minds of 
the children. 


According to an analysis made by the 
Civic Federation of Chicago there are in- 
cluded in the population of that city 60,000 
—_—- eaters, 40,000 homeless women, 10,- 

thieves, 10 600 gamblers and 68 Alder- 
men. Yet there is room for the belief that 
Chicago in ber personnel is not #0 black as 
these figures would paint her, since the 
computation of homeless women as com- 
pared with the nationa!' census of those 
over sixteen years of agein thatcity would 
make two in every seven of them vagrants 
—an impossible conclusion, 


A strange freak of the dinner-hour is re- 
ported as happening in Paris, that city of 
surprises, The dinner, says the account, 
was apparently intended to depict the feed- 
ing-time at the Zoological Gardens. Every 
guost had to disguise himself or herself as 
an animal. The result was that leopards 
and lobsters, birds and insects, swimming 
things and climbing things, and all man- 
ner Of savage beasts sat down to the table. 
One man went as a drake, One woman asa 
panther, and the dresses were remarkably 
real. It was a queer dinner company. 


The Duchess of York does not stay at 
home any more than she’&’ obliged to for, 
settling down with George is evidently a 
bore, and 80 she has now gone to visit the 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster, leav- 
ing hubby to travel down to Sandringham 
with the baby and his retinue of nurses, 
It is beginning to dawn on the British 
matron that the duchess is not domestic, 
and what's worse she will not simulate the 
motberly affection she does not feel. When 
England wakes up tothe knowledge that 
Princess May, having done her duty, now 
expects to be let alone, it will be a sad day 
for the Yorks, 

A Canadian Government Geolozical Sur- 
veyor in a recent journey to the shores of 
the Hudson Bay discovered a hitherto un- 
known tribe of Eskimo, which had in some 
manner become separated from their bre- 
then on the coast. They subsist mainly on 
reindeer meat, of which they can obtain 
an abundant supply with but little effort, 
as reindeer run through the reigon in vast 
herds, These inland Eskimos have not 
intermixed with the Indians, but live by 
themselves a8 a general rule, and do not 
pursue the hunt for barter, being satisfied 
to live on the food that the chase furnitares, 
They use the skins of the reindeer for 
clothing. 





A Boston papor gives various theories as 
to the meaning of the word “Dingbats.’’ 
Ove writer, who spent his boyhood in 
Maine, thinks it neans to spank, because 
his mother when getting ready to use the 
slipper threatened to put the “ding bata’ 
on him. From Wilbraham Academy comes 
the explanation that it means the break- 
fast biscuit, which the students dispose of 
by sticking it to the under side of the table, 
throwing itat the heads of other students 
or eating it. A Connecticut pupil states 
that to receive punishment at the bands of 
the teacher is known as ‘‘yetting the ding- 
bats.”’” Two Philadelphians agree that it 
means money, as in the sentence ‘1’ ve got 
the dingbats tor it.’’ But New Hampshire 
agrees with Maine that it meant spanking, 
and so the majority appears to side with 
the maternal slipper. It is trom such 
“little acorns’’ that the tall tree of our al- 
most cosmopolitan language has grown, 
We got “blizzard” from the West, “ku- 
klux’’ from the South, ‘ boom’ from the 
ambitious cities, “crank’’ from the eccen- 
tric minds in every part of the country and 
“pantata’’ from italy. Dingbats’ ia going 
to be a great conveniences, 
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Have you ever tried Dobbins Electric 
Soap? ftdon't cost much tor you to get 
one bar of your grocer, and #66 for your 
self why it is praised by so uuany, after 2s 
years steady sale, Be sure to get noinm ta 
tion. There are lots of them. 
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Concerning HE oner. 

There that have half a 
dozen faces when we trv to read their 
meaning and that mock us by their fine- 
ly-shaded changes. It car 
said that bomor is ms bad as thai, for ius 
meanings are fairly well separated. but 
it bas them ip confusing number, so it is 


are fw 


aa 
reas 


Lard!y be 


pecessary thai we sbouid be precise in 
distinguishing the honor to which we 
are now referring. We mean iunaie 
bopor, a fine sense of right conduct, the 


combined delicacy and strength of char- 
acter which tee) whai is rghteous 
do it, the persona) integrity that faith- 
fully obevse its teet 


has the phrase “with native honor 
clad:** it is of that bonor. considered ir 
Le rel@uion 10 character. that we wril« 

A rarer form of the sense of bonor is 
the power of keep ng & secret, and rarer 
yet the self-copiro. thai resirains one 
from prying iuio another persons se- 


cret. To know the difference between 
‘thine’ and “‘mine”™’ in the myria ‘ 
ieate formes in which the VESLION ATISeSs 
apart from property re res a ke \ 
sensitive nature anc it if t 
mon thing to tnd that the man or w 
man who bas proved strictly honorable 
ip One Capacity wil fa mB otber TEC: 
rome LO perceive ual Certa, Mauuci is 
MeAD and Lliev tg A man mav have 
a eecret that is dearer to him than 
money Can ¢€xXpress an ui pure 
WADtomDeSss OF cC&relessnens r 
gence 1D Koss.) ibe & UBLLiabce Ww 
has found out the secre T guesse t 
may make it put 

be sense Of beporis Diunted in this 
particular direction. I: is € same 
with the prying Woman: she cannot 


keep off otner ground 
has pot kpoWD Women Gf the most per- 
fect bonesty so far as m 
cerned who would t! 
and could pot be convinced of the 
near of the action* The 
ladies Will sometimes te 


Bist Lhe 


,*e rat & 


Dev Was ¢ 


nformation 


‘De- 
eve 


mean- 


— tee tt = 
TOSSie? Lhe Sec: is 


temptation « 


of the careless man who occupies her 
apearimenis. “Sh¢ tpeans pe harm. and 


faiis to realize ibe 
her cumositt Only gent 


cishboene 


ladyhood will preserve one from al! per- 
sonal intrusion and carry honor inw 
every act. 

If any reader is inclined to exclaim 
against pursuing honor into these nar- 
row and iutricate by-paths, if he thinks 
that it rightly concerne only the greater 
aftairs of life. we would reply that prac- 
tical discussion of character and life 
must constantly descend to details. Here 
are more of them. The subtlest mode 
of subverting a man’s bonor is by bri- 
Are you quite sure that you are 
impervious to bribery’ Is that love of 
boner which you cherish in your heart 


bery 


untarpished ? 


100 DOL Tee IDG 


whol y 


gnant, of course we do 
have ever sold your 


for pelf. Honor 


mean that you 


r r 


or freedom 


does not admit of such grose bargains. 
I: is in infinitely more subtie and in- 


tinuating ways that temptations to com- 
promise with a perfect honor come, 
That maddening cynicism, ‘Every 
man has his price,”’ is only true if the 
price be concealed and the 
man bought be cajoied. You feel abso- 
lutely convinced that 4 certain person- 
agre ta knave, at least not 
& man whom you can countenance; but 


carefully 


s—well, if n 


he sets himself to win you, and by-and- 
hy you feel that it would be churlish if 
you insisted on your scruples. You 
have been bribed by conciliation and 


kindness. It is no easy matter for the 
Most sensitive of us to keep honor per- 
fectilv bright against the breath of flat- 
tery and good nature, though it may be 
easy t I To the weak 
1 lied honor is impossible. 


4; Teelst o 


position. 
Perhaps the most frequent and per- 
points of 

honor haunt us in our love-agairs. Here 
the adventurer enters a region that he 
must explore alone and without guid- 
ance His love is an individua! matter, 


ofien crossed by 


puexing souodts respecting 


Vel Vague ant 


r 


doubts, 
t mmonest of love difficulties that 


of aman or woman to 
t in the question, Ought 


um to cause people to 


marry where love isdoubtful? A young 
feaow aurifts into a flirtation with a girl 
—or the sexes may be reversed accord- 
uur reader's liking—until at last 
that her affections are fixed on 
well aware that he 


e finds 


im, yet he is does 


care for her as he would wish to 
are for the woman whom he hopes to 
make his wife; she does not fulfil his 
ileal in several ways, some Important, 
ls he bound in honor to marry her be- 
ause he has in thoughtless dalliance 
alne her love? Can any considera- 


verWeigh the great fact that there 


s bot a pertccet interchange of affection? 
Vaught a man to run the risks of unhap- 
p.pess for honor’s sake? Is honor in- 


volved? It is through questions of this 
character that points of honor 
practica.y affect human happiness. 


Most 


We suspect that many a thoroughly 
congenial marriage as have 
for honor's 
sake, rather than in love, because where 


events 
turned t 


has been made 


nN 
Mae 


one loves and the other has a fine sense 


Gaguty there are the elements of a 
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happy life. We cannot do ourselves a 
worse hurt than to slight our honor. 
Shakespeare said that good name—what 
others think of us—is “‘the most imme- 
diate jewel of the soul.” Is it? Is it 
not rather honor ? 





GENERALLY people reserve the graces 
of life for a few—either friends whom 
they delight to bonor or strangers whom 
they desire to attract—while in the pres- 
ence of others they will be cold or curt 
in demeanor, careless or even unkind in 
their intercourse. Why sbould the beauty 
of social life be thus restricted to occa- 
sional seasons and special persons? It 
costs neither money-por time nor labor, 
yet it scatters untold happiness wher- 
ever it appears, and it may be the heri- 
tage of all who care to possess it and 
are willing to extend it. 


WuAaT is the real cause of the dis- 
honor is which we hold the lottery, the 
drinking-bar, prize-fighting, and certain 
kinds of speculation? Is it not that 
they in no wise promote the welfare of 
humanity, but only transfer money from 
one pocket to another, or develop some 
of the lowest and most brutal instincts ? 
Infinitely more valuable and honorable 
is the work of the humb!est laborer who 
ploughs a furrow or mends a road or 
cleans @ street, thus contributing his 
share to the health or comfort or nour- 
ishment of mankind. 


THERE are & great many people who 
love under a mistake. They bring to 
the persons they love what they love. 
They food them with their own imagin- 
ation. They make them beautiful by 
that which they passionately imagine of 
them. Then, after a little while, when 
they come to realities, love falls off, and 
they Und that they have made the great- 
est mistake of life. 

ALL work which crosses the track of 
conscience promotes unrest. Work 
which a@ man bas to make allowances 
for and which puts him on the defensive 
with his own conscience is wearisome. 
To rest well, a man must be on good 
terms with himself. If apologies are 
necessary, it is not possible to have an 
idle mind. 


lik that has never known adversity is 
but half acquainted with himself or 
with others. Constant success shows us 
but one side of life, for, as it surrounds 
us with friends who tell us only of our 
merits, so it silences those from whom 
we can learn our faults. 





SILENCE may be golden, or it may be 
leaden. It may be the silence of wis- 
dom and self-mastery, or it may be the 
silence of stupidity and cowardice—the 
silence of the owl or the silence of the 
sphinx. — = 

Trans are often to be found where 
there is little sorrow, and the deepest 
sorrow frequently has no tears. 





SUCCESS has a great tendency to con- 
ceal and throw a veil over the evil deeds 
om men. 
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WHAT IS THEOSOPHY! 





NDER the shadow of the various 
[J forms of Christianity, and some- 
times remaining under their protec- 
tion, there have sprung up a series of 
philosophical and religious systems, which 
cut at the root of all belief in the Divinity 
of Christ, and undermine faith in a per- 
sonal God by a system of covert or uncovert 
Pantheism. Of the latest developments 
of this sort of progressive belief, which is 
really unbelief under a decent disguise, is 
the set of opinions known by the name of 
Theosophy. It is at present the fashion, 
both in England and America, Its Oriental 
origin throws over ita charm of mystery, 
and its veiled prophets in the Valley of 
Thibet are too far away to allow of their 
character being inquired into. 

Theosophy regards the universe as a 
transitory manifestation of the Eternal 
Reality whence ail else proceeds, and into 
which it ultimately returns, 

The spirit or divine soul of man is a 
spark of the One Eternal Existence, ‘un- 
differentiated from its parent fire, and, 
therefore, alike for every human being.” 
This spark has to pass through various 
forms, until at length it reaches the hu- 
man stage; and, from this stage, its further 
development is a matter of personal en- 
deavor on the part of the individual man. 
He has to win for biimself, or rather for 
that principle which is within him, which 
is his Ego, his true self, that final perfec- 
tion in which his lower nature will be 
suppressed, and his higher nature will be 
once more absorbed in the Eternal Reality 
from which he originally proceeded. This 
gradual advance to perfection involves a 
long series of metempsychoses and rein- 
carnations. During each of these, the in- 
dividual surrounds himself with a certain 
6nvironment, with a cloud of “Thought 
Forma.” 

They are the collective result of all his 
actions, words, thoughts, during the whole 
period of his life. It is these which de- 
termine the character and environment of 
his next stage of existence. If he has 
lived a life of virtue and trrerit, he will, 
on arrival at the next stage, find himself 
encompassed with a clond of beneficent 
thought-forms which will aid him to a 
still further and nobler strnggle after the 
higher life, and will hasten his advance 
toward the final goal. Thus advancing, 
he deserves, at length, to be reckoned 
among the Mahatmas or great souls, the 
saints and demigods of Theosophy, to 
whom the unexplained wonders of modern 
science—the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
Hypnotism, Thought-reading, ete., are 
the merest A B C of knowledge. The 
Mahatma has the power of seeing that 
which is invisible to the eyes of ordinary 
men. He can read the thoughts of men, 
and that at a distance, Space is no barrier 
to his activity. He can transport himself 
hither and thither with lightning speed, 
and has almost unqualified control of the 
forces of material nature, 

After acertain number of these succes. 
sive reincarnations the final stage is 
reached. In the case of the man whose 
course las eventually led him on to per- 
fection, the great reward to which he at 
length attains, is the privilege of Nirvana 
or absorption into the Eternal Reality 
from which he at first came. But this ab- 
sorption does not involve the loss of in- 
dividuality., If, on the contrary, the un- 
happy man has pursued a downward 
course, his only prospect is the terrible 
doom of annihilation. 

But there are degrees of perfection even 
in the sublime virtue of the Mahatmas. 


They are all regenerators of humanity, 
but there are some who are prominen 
above all their fellows, as having attained 
a more complete conformity to the Divin 
Nature. These latter are termed “Nir 
manakayas.’’ Among them are the found 
ers of new religious, which introduce 
into the world a higher type of morality 
than existed previously. Thus Buddha, 
Confucius, and Jesus Christ were all of 
them Nirmanakayas. Each deliberately 
sacrified himself to become incarnate, and 
to live and suffer here on earth for the 
good of men. 

The Theosophists assert no less than 
seven distinct components of man. Of 
these, four are transitory and perishable, 
three eternal and imperishable. The per- 
ishable elements are the physical body, 
the vital principle, the astral body, and 
the animal soul. The three imperishable 
principles are the spirit, the spiritual soul, 
and the mind. The four perishable prin- 
ciples form the personality of man, the 
three imperishable his individuality. The 
“Adepts,””’ who constitute a privileged 
circle below the Mahatmas, have the 
power of projecting their astral bodies to 
a distance and of holding intercourse with 
members of the Brotherhood at a dis- 
tance, through the medium of their astral 
senses, 

We must not conclude without a few 
words concerning the central doctrine of 
“Karma,” a term indicating the unvarying 
chain of cause and effect that governs the 
universe, in the spiritual as 1n the physical 
world. It is not fatalism; for Theosophy 
asserts most distinctly the freedom of hu- 
man action. It is the moral order, nothing 
less than the inexorable law of retribu- 
tion. It is the law laid down by St. Paul 
in the words, ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall be also reap.”” But Theosophy 
differs from other religions in the absolute 
universality of the law. Reward and 
punishment have no place in its systems, 
except so far as the good man brings upon 
himself by the inexorable law of Karma 
the happiness that he has worked out for 
himself, and the evil man, by the same 
law, drags himself down toa continually 
lower level, until he completely extin- 
guishes the divine spark within and 
brings about his annihilation. There is no 
mercy, no forgiveness of sin. The law of 
Karma is blind, automatic, and non-intel- 
ligent. The same law extends to the intel- 
lectual nature: the Thought-forms with 
which a man surrounds himself determine 
his disposition, inclinations, temperament, 
and natural ability in the next succeeding 
stage. 


Fisu-FiagHts IN SrtAM.—The favorite 
sport in Siam is fish-fighting. Betting on 
tish-fights is such a passion with the Siam- 
ese that they will stake, not only all their 
money and their goods, but even their 
wives and children. 

The right to keep fighting-fish is be. 
stowed only by the king, and is 80 highly 
paid for that the royal coffers derive a 
large revenue from granting the requisite 
licenses. 

The fighting-fish are little things, not 
thicker than a child’s finger, but they are 
full of “fight,” and fly at each other with 
the utmost ferocity as soon as they are let 
into the same water. 

In Annam, too, the same amusement 
prevails. There the fish are kept in large 
clear glass bottles of water, and if one o! 
the bottles is placed before a mirror the 
vicious little fish, taking bis own reflection 
to be the enemy, goes nearly mad with 6x- 
citement at bis inability to get at the ad ver- 
sary. 


—— 
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(CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEN'S. 





P. P.—Red coats was the name given by 
he Americans tn the Revolutionary war, to 
he British soldiery, in allusion to their scar- 
let uniform. 


L. P.—Brigham Young died on August 
29, 1877; the date of his birth was June 1, 1801; 
the place, Wittingham, Vermont. At the time 
of his death he had twenty wives and sixty- 
four children, 


J. L.—Ask the lady to do you the 
honor of allowing you to accompany her 
home. The usual form is “May I have the 
pleasure of escorting you home?” but It ts 
not absolutely necessary to confine yourself 
strictly to such a mode of ex pression, 


W. A.—Seamen rank ropes under two 
descriptions—cable-laid and hawser laid, The 
former are composed of nine strands, or three 
great strands, each consisting of three small 
ones; the latter are made with three strands, 
each composed of a certain number of rope- 
yarns. 


Y. N. M.—The words “facetious” and 
“abstemious” contain all the vowels in their 
regular order, Whey used as adverbs, by the 
addition of the syllable “ly,” they furnish the 
other occasional vowel, y; but we know of 
word in which all of these and 
found. 


M1NnaA.—Nervousness arises from many 
causes, and it would be well to allow a good 
physician to diagnose your case. Having 
thus ascertained its origin he can understand- 
ingly prescribe a remedy, which could not be 
done by a non-professtonal or one who has no 
knowledge of your present state of health or 
surroundings. 


C. W. T.—A young lady who cannot tell 
when a gentleman loves her is not worthy of 
the attentions paid her, and should be con 
demned to a life of single-blessedness. Wo- 
men do not heed to be guided by any tules in 
such Cases; their intuitive wisdom always 
teaches them the exact moment when they 
may render thelr adorers abject slaves of their 
will. 


C. R.—Iphigenia was the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, who, standing 
asa victim ready to be sacrifleed to appease 
the rage of Diana, was, by that goddess, trans- 
formed into a white hart, carried to Taurta, 
and made her priestess. The wrath of Dinna 
was caused by the kfiling, by Agamemnon, of 
a stay in her grove, and the sacrifices of Iplig 
onia waa deemed indispensable to propithate 
the gods. 

Joan.—“Making a mark” in lieu of asig- 
nature ts of very ancient origin, and waa not 
confined tn former tines to those who could 
not write, It wus a symbol,and the person 
making the sign of the cross Was supposed to 
pledge himself by lis Christian faith, and not 


neo 
wimay be 


merely by his honor, us a heathen, or tofidel, 
to the truth of what he subserthbed Thus, 
while people write their names who are able 


so to do, it is still called by the old term ‘“stgn- 
ing’ the name, 


N. V.—Mount Everest, a peak of the 
Himalayas, is generally considered the high 
est uscertained point on the surface of the 
giobe, but some authorities claim that) Mount 
Hercules, a peak discovered a tew yeurs ago 
in Papua, Overtops the above-mentioned ele 
vation. Mount St. Elias, standing on the 
boundary between Alaska and Pritheh Colum- 
bia, is the highest in the United States and 
North America. Some authorities Ciatm that 
{ts real height is 16,970 feet, but it ia yenerally 
belleved to reach an altitude of 7,000 feet. 
The Amazon River is the longest and lurgest 
river in the world; the Missiasipp! ranks next, 


I. AND M.—If you think that the fact of 
your both being good-looking yiris is sutlictent 
recomnmendation for the stave, you will find 
you are yreatly mistaken, We should cer 
tainly not advise you to think of such « thing 
Education i4 essential to an 
nowadays, and we should not judge from your 
letter that you had recelved an «education in 
uny way suitable forthe profession. Ve 
of course, mere education ia not suMicient: 
{4 necessary to have talent to wet on at ally 


actor or HOLlOHs 


aidfes, 


and lastiy; you want interest. If you live 
these three essentials, you may possibly make 
your way in the profession, but at the best it 


isu very precarions means of earning a living 
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We, yestarday mornmg an omnibus 
4°98 GD & the house across the way, and 
deyamited acargo of \oggage, my mamo 
rata. and three other ladies. I watehed the 
windows ail day, and saw them moving 
areot in the drawing-room. Ones shecame 
forward ‘6 pall down the biind, bat when 
ene #aW moe she baabfally retired; I eould 
nave «worn I saw her biush.” 

“And ia that all ?” 

“No; listen. Thia morning I was at my 
post of OOmervation, when she came to look 
oat inw the atreet; our eyes met, she 
amiied. Ob, Cleverboota, ner face looked 
radiant aa the saat when the sun is rising! 
{ ventared to bow, and ste returned it— 
such frank nessa, ench coartasy [” 

‘““Kemarkably quick work. Is there any 
more ?’’ 

“You are so ‘impatient, Cleverboom 
Can't you let a man tél bis tale in Bi own 
way?” 

‘on, certainiy; 
on, Harry.”’ 

“At poon eheée oroaght ner easei tw the 
window for more light, and I enuld distin- 
giao fowers that «he waa painting—e fei- 
jow-feeling for art, you see; ana I wery 
caauticas:y ventured on a sentence in the 
dum alpoabet. She responded gracefully; 
indeed, #he seems a@ much an adept in it 
as mayee.f. We neid aconversacion for s 
fox minutes, and | asxed permission to 
call upon her.”’ 

“And waa it granted ?’ 

“Yes; and for this very evening at eight 
o clock. There's encouragement, Clever- 
DOO » athe 

“You are to be envied, Harry. Shes 
not uncertain, coy, and Dard to piease.” 

“No, that's the cream of it. There is far 
more satisfaction in # woman of desaty 
and experience than im a little gilmsiab 
thing jast released from OCack-Ooards and 
bread and butter.’’ 

While Davie was with bis friend, the 
lady im the opposite house came w the 
window, bung upa Dird cage, aod arranged 
some towers in a Oaskeg Harry com- 
mended Ler elegans and feminine tastes, 
wile Davie seruun zed Ber ciaims to 
beaUly Witla the eyes of apoen Hesawa 
tail amp.y devsiopet woman in enints 
arige, W Lose ful, rosy; ‘ace nad tae charms 
( maturily—say seven-and thirty—rather 
han thé modest Dicom of maidenzoed and 
‘ Hie was not rapturcus 'm is praises, 
ani tarry seemed rather butted. He was 
twenty two, and very dery ic temper; bat 
Davie could trust Dim: for,  suscepapie, 
Harry Was Cck.e aso, 

Sul the a@air waxed serious In « few 
days Davie learnt from bis frvend that he 
paid daily visics to ine lady of Bs affec- 
tion nd that be had Oeen introduced to 
sisters—all charming wo- 

nu. The lady's name was Hannan; she 
played and saog, and ber domesue virtues 
SUrpassat ber persona. fascinacdona 


there ia no hurry. Get 


The bekl Dews wus, (Nat sfe was nota 
portionieas damsel, and thas Harry aad 


proposal and Deen acvepted. Hannah's 
fa:ntiy did nos 
ments, and (he Wartlage was wake piace 
within @ fortnight. 

liarry had no relauves to interfere, and 
the twportant day approached. Devie 
Tanciet that the happy man’s elation dimi- 
nishbel as his Oriel Dacheiorhoeed drew to 8 
clove, and that tf a way bad offered, he 
woud have been glad to elude tne donds 
preparing for him. At lass umadie wo re 
strain bis pent feeliogs im bis bosem, Harry 
confessed Dis fears 

“tL at going to marry four women in- 
steal of one Cleverdoots " be Oegaa, with 
4 lamentable edort at being jowular. “The 
mother and sisters are to live with as I 
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cannot endurea mother-in-law. And—and, 
Davie, yesterday I saw a suspicious little 
boy about ten years old; I could be certain 
1 heard him call Hannab ‘ma’ as I wentin; 
but she laughed it off. I cannot find out 
either where her money is lodged. Alto- 
gether I don’t like the look of things. 
That boy is as like Hannah as one pin is 
like another. What shall I do?” 

This was a delicate case to advise on, and 
Davie was mute. 

“I'LL catch the influenza, and go to bed, 
and stay there till the boy is accounted for. 
The day must be put off; manage it fora 
poor fellow, Cleverboots,”’ 

Davie did not relish his office, but he 
understook to break the ice; and Harry 
kept his bed ten days, his friends relieving 
guard over him, lest any of the family 
from over the way should comein. Dur- 
ing the interval the school holidays began, 
and more suspicious little boys came to 
light—five in all. Hannah, the blit' e and 
buxom, was an Irish widow, and these 
were her promising offspring. 

One of them, stimulated by elecampane, 
pointed out his mother to Davie, who in- 
stantly went and harrowed up the feelings 
of bis imprisoned friend, by a reiation of 
the facts the boy had told. Harry groaned; 
so extensive a family was an undertaking 
even his love for the mother could not 
cover. He furnished Davie with powers 
to the extent of a fifty pound bank-note to 
negotiate a truce and a separation of inter- 
ests. 

But Hannah wept, scolded, threatened; 
she had letters and verses sent her two or 
three times a day by the recusant which 
would support her cause in any court of 
law in the kingdom, and be should learn 
that a weak, unprotected woman was not 
to be trifled with and trodden upon with 
impunity. 

Davie brought all the battery of his elo- 
quence to bear upon the family now col- 
lected in deadly array against him; but 
they had taken their stand on the law, and 
were not to be moved. He asked, would 
twenty pounds compromise tne matter? 
The mother said no. Would twenty-five? 
Hannah grew less hysterical and listened. 
It was love, not money, she said, and 
gasped. 

Davie saw he had gained an advantage, 
and with a bold stroke of diplomacy, said 
that if twenty-five pounds be acceptable, 
his friends would pay it; but that deception 
had been practiced on his confiding and 
mnsgnaDimous heart, and to that a just law 
would look. 

The woman instantly closed with the 
bargain; and, in returning the balance to 
Harry, Davie told him he considered that 
he bad got off remarkably cheap. The in- 
fluenza was cured that very moment. 

Harry Martinson lived a bachelor until 
forty-five, when he married a pretty girl 
“just emancipated from the back-boards 


and bread-and-butter,”” and he never 
showed better taste than in making that 
selection. 





Honok AMONG THIEVES.—I Once had anu 
experience which proved to me that there 
is honor among thieves (says a traveler). 
It happened several years ago in a little 
town. When retiring to bed in the hote! 
one night at the usual time, I placed my 
watch and pocket-book under the pillow. 
After having been asleep for some time, | 
was awakened by hearing a strange noise 
in the room. 

You can imagine that I was considerably 
startled at beholding a man with a hand- 
kerchief tied over his face standing by my 
beside. In bis hand was a dark lantern, 
which he turned full in my face. 

He did not give me much time to think, 


but in a gruff voice demanded my watch 
and money. I don’t know whatever put 
the idea into my head, but endeavoring to 
appear 48 calm as possible, I said— 

“If I tell you exactly where they are, 
will you promise not to molest me, and 
leave me to finish my sleep?” 

“Well, you are cool, I must say,’ he re- 
plied; “but you just tell me where your 
valuables are, and I will promise not to 
harm you, and leave you in peace.”’ 

“I will take you at your word,” said I. 
“My watch is at the jeweler’s, being re- 
paired, and every penny | have is locked 
up in the landlord’s safe downstairs,” 

He stared at me a minute or two, as 
though trying to tell by my tace if I had 
spoken the truth. It must have convinved 
him, for, muttering something which I did 
not catch, he turned on his heel, and 
walked out of the room without a word. 





<< 


Urim and Thumminm. 


BY DE CHATELAIN, 








making a will, as he grudged spend- 

ing any money in lawyer's fees, his 
property devolved to his next of kin, a 
cousin whom he seldom saw, and whom 
he cared for still less, The heir, a man of 
about forty, who bad already run through 
one fortune, now took possession of the 
miser’s estate with great inward satisfac- 
tion, which, however, he concealed under 
a decent show of mourning for the de- 
ceased. 

Among the personal property left by the 
latter, there were odds and ends of all 
kinds, gathered throughout the course of 
a long life, and among other things a col- 
lecticn of minerals, which he had probably 
taken in exchange for some bad debt. The 
heir sentenced the whole collection to the 
hammer, with the exception of a couple of 
transparent stones, mounted in gold rims 
like a pair of spectacles, and labelled 
“Urim and Thummim,’’ which he found 
in a little drawer of a cabinet, containing 
different mineralogical specimens, 

These spectacles he put by as an odd 
looking piece of antiquity, and not know- 
ing the meaning of the name affixed to 
them, he asked many persors what the 
words Urim and Thuinmim were in in- 
tended to couvey? Nobody, however, 
could tell hin, till at iast he happened to 
apply to a curiosity dealer, a Jew, who in- 
formed him that these mystic words signi- 
tied “lights and perfections,” and were 
parts of the ornaments worn on the pect- 
oarl of the High Priest among the Heb- 
rews, in former times, 

Liaving once ascertained this, tie heir 
was much too busy with the pleasing cares 
and duties devolved upon him, in conuse- 
quence of his altered fortune, to think any 
more of the Urim and Thuminim for many 
mouths. He had purchased and fitted up 
a splendid mansiou to live in; and being 
uuder the persuasion that gratitude, or at 
least the appearance of gratitude, is a geu- 
tlemanly sort of virtue that tells well, he 
bad simultaneously erected a mansion for 
the dead—a splendid marble mausoleum, 
to wit—to cover his cousin’s rémains, and 
emblazon his questionable virtues in a 
pompous inscription, chronicling at the 
same time the fact of bis having raised this 
tribute to ‘departed worth,’ as the lying 
tablet designated the sordid old miser, 

At the end of eighteen months, the mau- 
soleum was completed. It stood on an 
elevated knoll it the cemetery; and as its 
dazzling white inarble stood out in relief 
on the background of dark yews that 


A RICH miser having died without 


fringed the garden of some other rich dead 
man, (the heir bad not thoughtof planting 
a garden round bis cousin’s grave, flowers 
being the fragile but tender memorials of 
real grief,) it looked majestic and grand, 
but cold as death itsel!, and not awakening 
any of those feelings that a simple mound, 
covered with violets, is apt to excite in the 
bosom of even an indifferent beholder. 

Previously to showing the monument to 
his friends, the rich heir went to visit it, 
in company with the stonemason who had 
been entrusted with its erection, and who 
pointed out all its beauties with a parent’s 
partiality, commenting on the beauty of 
the Carrara marble, by way of deprecating 
the large total of the bill, which he took 
this opportunity of presenting to his pat- 
ron. The rich man scarcely glanced at its 
contents; and, saying he would send a 
check for the amount, nodded patronizing- 
ly to the stonemason, and walked away, to 
take a turn round the cemetery, which he 
had never visited before. 

Presently, as he stood between two 
graves, surrounded by little gardens, he 
caught sight of a pretty vista of the distant 
landscape, through an opening in the 
shrubs, that formed a frame to the living 
picture; but being rather short sighted, 
and wishing to ascertain the nature of 
some object beyond his scope, he sought 
for his spy-giass to assist him, when he 
discovered he had left it at home. Just at 
that moment he recollected the Urim and 
Thummim, which bad slept quietly in his 
pocket-book for #0 long «# period: and, 
thinking tnat, as they were spectacles after 
all, they might assist him, he drew them 
forth and looked through them. The face 
of nature remained much the same as 
when seen by the naked eye; but, on cast- 
ing his looks toward one of the graves be- 
side him, be was startied to read—‘'This 
stone is desecrated by covering the dust of 
a sot and a gambler, who never benefitted 
any human being, and least of all his wife, 
whom I had the misfortune to be.” 

Then, on a second stone, close to the 
first, he read, with equal astonishment— 
‘Here lies ny second husband, who was 
no better than the first, and whom 1 buried 
under the same stone, both for economy, 
and to join like unto like,” 

In a state of utter bewilderment, the 
rich man glanced a little further on at the 
sumptuous monument toa public magis- 
trate, and read—‘Here lies one who has 
hung mary a better nan than himself.” 

Then his eye fell on the slab erected by 
a father over bis s0n’s remains, containing 
this astounding assertion—“It is well the 
scapegrace cheated the bangroan by dying 
before he disgraced his respectable father.” 

Another tomb, erected by a sister toa 
departed sister, staled—*Now she is 
up there amongst angels, [I’m no longer 
jealous of her beauty.” 

The rich heir thought he must be in 
pandemonium, or in a cemetery planned 
by lunatics, and instinctively removed the 
spectacles from his eyes, when the graves 
soomed all breathing of love and pro- 
priety; and he re-perused the corrected 
6dition thus—-Sacreéd to the memory of 
the most exemplary of men, who was the 
benefactor of the buman kind, and the 
very best of husbands, to me, his loving 
wife!” 

The inscription on the twin tombstone 
ran thus—‘‘Beneath the same stone lies 
my second Lusband, equally excellent 
with the first, whose remains | have 
mingled with his, that this plot of ground 
might contain all that was dear to me, 
Dust unto dust, and the good side by side 
with the good !’ 

On looking at the third grave, he read— 
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“Here lies the most equilable of judges!” 

The fourth grave, too, belied its former 
assertion, saying, piteously—‘He was too 
good for earth, and was removed to @ 
better world, to the inexpressible grief of 
his loving father.”’ 

And lastly, the Jealous sister spoke 
thus appropriately of her sainted sister— 
“The fairest flower on earth has ceased to 
giadden our eyes, and become an angel in 
heaven !’’ 

“What cursed hypocrites!’ exclaimed 
the rich heir, indignantly. ‘Is it possible 
the living dare to desecrate God's acre by 
such lying, fawning epitaphs? Butetay,”’ 
addei he, grasping at the papers in his 
pocket; ‘do these confounded spectacies 
only show up the falsehoods on tomb- 
stones?” 

So saying, be glanced at the first paper 
he happened to open, which was the bill 
for the mausoleum, the last item in which 
was, ‘Fanciful extras, only charged to the 
ostentatious rich!’ but on removing the 
Urin and Thuu tim, the same entry con- 
wisteu of a number of technical words, 
perfectly plausible to the initiated, 

“Ha, ba, master stonemason !’’ cried he, 
recdening with anger; ‘this item shall be 
struck out before we settle.”’ 

Hie pext opened a letter frou a young 
lady, of whom he was deeply enamored, 
Like wmost monied men, bis favorite 
chimera was to be loved for his own sake, 
A inist almost floated before his eyes, as 
he sought one of the most tender pas- 
sages Of her epistie; then the mist cleared 
away, and through these uncompromising 
kpoctacies, he read, ‘l accept your house, 
aud grounds, and pin-money in marriage, 
and will cherish them most fondly.” 

*Death and fury!’ exclaimed he, tear- 
ing up the letter into shreds; “what a 
world is this we live in!” 

And then be rushed ratber than walked 
towards the mausoleum he had raised to 
bis departed cousin, where be read on the 
tablet—"To the memory of a miser who 
does not deserve to be remerbered, the 
only beneticient act of whose life was bis 
death, which caused his property, that be 
would fain have taken with him, to de- 
volve to his cousin, who erected this 
monument to bis own vanity,” 

“How dared the stonemason not only 
cheat me in bis bill, but expose to the 
world——"’ began the indignant heir, 
when taking off the spectacles, he found 
the inseription bad resumed its foriner de- 
mure character, “Ay—it’s all right now 
again,” added he, “These confounded 
spectacles nearly put me out of conceit 
with the world.” 

And #0 saying, he flung away the Urim 
and Thummim, far away down the bill, 
where they became embedded in the clay 
soil; and left the cemetery, without own- 
ing to bimself that he was quite as great a 
hypocrite as those bad censured 
through the aid of those spectacies of 
truth, 


he 


The Candidate. 


BY A. W. 0, 








NSU KE ine a brass band, and I'll insure 
| your election,’’ was (he musical reply 
of a ‘“‘wireworker,” to a question from 
au aspiring political candidate, as to the 
proper means to secure Lis election, And 
wo widely, during the last election, was 
music called in to aid oratory, that bis an- 
swer serves as a good endorsement to the 
poet's note tbat 
“Music hath chartns to svvthe the savage 
breast,’ 
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and attractions to—“go to the polls and 
vote early.’’ 

The forty-horse power of music on elec- 
tions being thus settled by common con- 
sent, leads us to believe that ‘too much 
credit cannot be awarded” (style of ex- 
pression sanctioned by usage !) to the Ken- 
tuckian who faced his political opponent's 
music a4 follows:— 

“Both were candidates for the cflice of 
Governor of Kentucky, and “stumped”’ 
the State together quite barmoniously, un- 
til they reached one of the counties in the 
‘hill country.”’ Here it was necessary to 
make a decided demonstration, and accord- 
Ingly the two candidates fairly spread 
themselves to catch all the votes possible— 
acaring up the American eagle, and calling 
down the shade of Washington; pitching 
out profuse promises, and pitching into 
each other's party politics, in a manner de- 
cidedly refreshing to their hearers, On the 
first day's canvas, victory bung suspened 
by the tail feathers over the rival forces, 
but the second day fell slap into the lap of 
the shortest and stoutest candidate, who, 
we may premise here, was left-handed, 
leaving his long and lean opponent ‘no 
kind of a show.” In vain the long man 
pumped up the waters of eloquence and 
poured out a full stream; there was nobody 
to drink. But round the short man 
elbowed and crowded a mass of thirsty 
voters, drinking in his tones with delight. 
Why this attraction? Had he a barre! of 
old Bourbon? No; he had a fiddle! Get 
ting the start of long man, he had ad- 
dressed the voters in a sbort speech, and 
then, for the first time, bringing out a fid- 
dle, retired a short distance from the speak- 
er’s stand, in order to let his opponent 
reply, playing, however, such lively airs, 
that he soon drew the entire assemblage 
away, and left the other side of the ques- 
tion unattended to, unheard. 

For three days in succession short wan 
and the fiddle carried the day, in three 
successive mass meetings, in as many 
towns in the hill country, and long man’s 
chances for a single vote in those parts 
grew remarkably slim. In vain a long 
consultation was held by the latter with 
his political friends, 

“Get the start of him at the next meet- 
ing and speak,” advised one, 

“Raise a fiddle and play them choones!”’ 
said another, 

“Yeil him down,” shouted a third. 

The long man followed the advice of his 
first counsellor, and got the start in voice, 
but the noise of the fiddle run him neck 
and neck; he would have listened to his 
second monitor and raised a fiddle, only 
he knew it would fall through, as be could 
not scrape a note; and as for his third 
adviser, he told bim him that “yelling 
down” short man was “simply ridicu- 
lous.”’ 

Affairs grew desperate with long map, 
when, on the third meeting, he saw, as 
usual, the entire crowd of voters SW6ep- 
ing off after short manu and bis fiddle, 
leaving Only one hearer, and hea lame 
one, Who was just about to hobble off after 
the others. 

“Can it be possible that free men —citi- 
zens of this great and glorious coubtry— 
neglecting the vital interests of their land, 
will run like wild men after cat-gut strings? 
Cau it be possible, I say?’ And the lame 
man, to whom long man wes thus éelo- 
quently discoursing, answered, as he, too, 
cleared out— 

‘*Well it can, old boss!’ 

Despair encamped in the long man’s 
face, as he watched tLe short man, ata 
distance, playing away for dear life and 
the Gubernatorial chair, on that “blasted” 





old fiddie; but suddenly @ ray of hope 
beamed over his “‘rueful visage,’’ then an- 
other ray, till it shone like the sun at mid. 
day. 

“Got him now, sure!” fairly shouted 
the long man, as be threw up his arma, 
jumped from the stand, and started for the 
tavern, where he at once called a meeting 
of his political friends, consisting of the 
landlord and oue other, then and there un- 
folding a plan which was to drive his rival 
‘nowheres in no time,” 

The fourth meeting was held. Short 
wan addressed the crowd witb warmth, 
eloquence and brevity, vacating tbe stand 
tor his adversary, and striking up a lively 
air on the violin, in order to quash his 
proceedings; but, though as usual, he car- 
ried the audience away, he noticed that 
they were as critical aS numerous, One 
six footer, in bhomer-spun, waluut dyed 
clothes, with wild looking eyes, and a 
coonskin cap, eyed every movement of the 
fiddle bow with intense disgust, finding 
utterance at last, in— 

“Why don’t you fiddle with that t’otbher 
hand o’ yourn ?”’ 

“T’otber band!” shouted a chorus of 
voices, ‘lire up with that t’other band!’ 
Faster played the short man, but louder 
and louder shouted the crowd, ‘*T’other 
hand, Uother badd !”"’ 

‘Gentiemen, I assure you—”’ 

“No wore honey, old hoss, We ain’t 
b’ars!” shouted the man with the coon- 
skin cap. 

“T’other hand, t’other hand!’ yelled 
the crowd; while even from the distant 
stand where the long man was holding 
forth “to next to nobody” for listeners, 
seemed to come a faint echo, ‘T’other 
hand, t’other band!” 

Short man began to be elbowed, crowded, 
pushed; in vain he tried to draw the bow; 
at one tine his bow-arm was sent up to the 
shoulder over the bridge, atanother, down 
went the fiddle, until he shouted out-- 

“Gentlemen, What can | do but assure 
you that—’ 

“T’otber hand!’ roared coon skin, 
shouldering bis way face up to the short 
man, ‘‘we’ve heard about you! You fiddle 
down thar in that darned Biue grass coun- 
try, ’mong rich folks, with your right 
hand, and thenk when you git up in the 
hills ‘mong pore tolks, left band fiddlin’s 
good enuff for them; you’ve cussedly 
missed it! Left-hand doins wont run up 
hyar; tote out your right, stranger, or look 
out for squalls!’ 

The short man looked out for squalls, 
threw down the fiddle and the bow, oh! 
oh !-jum ped on his horse and put a straight 
horse-tail between him and his enraged 
‘fellow citizans.’’ 

“It’s a fact,’? says the long man, “my 
opponent's being left-handed, rather told 
against bim up in the hili country, and 
whoever circulated the story up there, that 
he always fiddled with his right hand 
down in the Blue-grass country, headed 
otf his music for that campaign.” 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, und that is by constitu- 
tional remedies, Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you havea rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
Ination Can be tuken outand this tube restored 
to its norinal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever: nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarch, which is nothing but an in- 
flained condition of the niucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) that Can- 
not be cured by Hall's Caturrh Cure, send for 
circulars, free 
F. J. CHENEY & CUu., Toledo, V. 

&@ Sold by Drugyists, 75e 
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THE POWDER-MONKEY. 


BY A. T. 8 


E’LL play at soldiers,’’ 
W Nellie clapped her bands, at which 
Tom frowned severely. 

“You can’t play, Nellie, ’cos you are 
only a girl. Girls can’t play boys’ games.” 

“Ob, Tom, I could ’tend so be a boy.” 

“No, you couldn’t. Soldiers have to be 
made of the real stuff, or they are no good 
atall. Father said so.” 

“Couldn’t I bea powder-monkey, Tom?” 
she suggested wistfully. ‘You and Fred 
could be officers, and I’d be your powder- 
monkey. Do let me,” seeing signs of 
wavering in the boys’ faces. 

‘All right,’ said Tom. “She can be the 
powder-monkey, I’ll be the general, and 
you'll be the captain. I’ll wear the old 
helmet we have for charades, and you can 
have the tea-cosy, Fred. It will look just 
as well, you know.”’ 

Fred was not so sure of that. 

“I ought to have the pistol, then.” 

Tom looked at the pistol regretfully. 
There was only one, and it looked very 
splendid; but the helmet looked splendid 
too, so he said, ‘All right,’’ especially as 
he now felt entitled to the one sword they 











“We'll go out now, and have acampaign 
in the field. But you must have a keg, 
Nellie; powder-monkeys always have 
kegs.’”’ 

‘What is a keg?’”’ asked Fred and Nellie. 

“Oh, a kind of barrel,’’ said Tom vague- 
ly. 
Nellie looked troubled. The only barrel 
she could think of was the rain-barrel in 
the back-yard, and she could not carry 
that. Fred looked at Tom, and Tom looked 
round the room. 

“T have it!” hecried. ‘The coalscuttle! 
It will just do. We’ll take out all the 
coal, of course, A jolly good thing that 
nurse has a headache !’’ 

Three pairs of hands were soon ag black 
as a sweep’s; but the coal was all neatly 
piled up in a corner, and that was the chief 
thing. 

“Come along now,’’ said Tom. 

He walked to the window and threw it 
wide open, then drew himself up very 
straight and looked back at his followers, 

“Soldiers, advance! Left, right! Left, 
right.””’ Away they went across the lawn, 
the general in front with his big helmet 
down on his chubby nose, a scarf round 
his waist and sweeping the ground behing; 
the captain next, pistol in hand, the red 
tea-cosy well at the back of his head; and 
last, the powder-monkey, bravely strug- 
gling with the coalscuttle, which wobbled 
painfully from side to side, and trying at 
the same time to hold her nose well in the 
air, in imitation of the general. 

The field was reached at last—a beauti- 
ful wide field with shady walnut-trees at 
one end, 

The general called a halt, and looked 
round for the best point of attack. 

‘“Soldiers,’”’ he said impressively, ‘‘the 
Zulus are upon us! There is no time to 
lose, They are lurking in those trees yon- 
der. 

“We must charge at once,’”’ continued 
the general, waving his arm enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Britons never will be slaves. Rule, 
Britannia. Quick march !” 

Oh, it was splendid. Such a charge they 
made, the general waving his sword and 
shouting encouragment, the captain click 
ing his pistol, and the coalscuttle wobbling 


more painfully than ever. The captain 
seemed to be everywhere at once. 

‘‘Powder—more powder !’’ he cried, and 
the powder-monkey dashed up valiantly 
and scooped out imaginary powder from 
the depths of the coalscuttle and stuffed it 
into the end of the pistol much asif she 
were filling a pipe. This was a slight mis- 
take and the captain knew it, but there 
was no time to lose, The Zulus were com- 
ing On again, and—— 

Ab! what wasthis? Something black, 
with flery eyes and stamping feet, coming 
towards them through the trees, 

The powder-monkey screamed and 
dropped her coalscuttie, the captain turned 
and fled, the general became white to the 
lips. 

‘It’s Farmer Rudge’s bull, Nell! Come 
on!’ He seized her hand, and they ran 
for their lives, right across the sunny field, 
with the headless dandelions scattered 
round. And all the time the stamping be- 
hind them came nearer and nearer. 

Neliie’s breath came short and quick. 

“I can’t run any more, Tom. You go 
on.’”’ 

She loosened her hand from his and fell 
behind. Tom ran on, a great sob in his 
throat. He had left his little aister behind, 
left her to face that awful bull, alone. He 
looked back. Nellie was running still, 
but more slowly, her golden hair flying in 
tne wind, her eyes wide and terrified, and 
the bull was so near—oh, so near ! 

Tom ran back. 

“Run, Nell, run,’”’ he cried. “If you 
can't do anything else, you must face a 
bull,’’ his father had said, and Tom faced 
it that day. There was a singing in his 
ears and a biacknesa before his eyes, but 
he stood firm. The bellowing and stamp- 
ing grew louder and louder, and seemed 
to be all round him and over him and 
under him. And then there was a great 
shouting of men and many voices speak- 
ing all at once, and someone took Tom in 
his arms and father’s voice said, ‘Well 
done, my boy!” 

* _ * * * * 

“But I wasn’t brave at first, father,’’ 
Tom said that evening; ‘‘I left Nellie be- 
hind. 

‘Yes, but he came back for me,”’ said 
Nellie in her clear treble; ‘and that was 
much harder.” 

And the coalscuttle? Well, they had to 
get a new one. The ball took a fancy to 
the old one, and made a bole in it. 


_— 





“THINK BErorgs You Sreak,’’—It was 
a very funny thing, but one day a hand- 
some silver thimble and a nutmeg grater 
happened to find themselves lying side by 
side on one of the shelves of the dresser in 
a gentieman’s kitchen. 

‘“Wedo not want any fine misses here,’’ 
grumbied the nutmeg grater, who was a 
bit of a bully, and greatly objected to his 
snug warm corner being intruded on. 

‘*‘] am sure,”’ said the thimble tearfully, 
«J did not come of my own account. Mrs. 
Cook put me up here.’’ 

“Well, be off with you, anyhow!” an- 
swered the nutmeg grater angrily. 

“But you know I can’t possibly move 
without help,’”’ rejoined the thimble; then 
she added, plucking up a little spirit, 
‘neither can you.”’ 

The nutmeg grater looked a little 
abashed, for this was quite true of both of 
them. 

Hours passed away, and the poor thim- 
ble felt very uncomfortable. She was ac- 
customed to a neat work-basket and good 
society in the hovsekeeper’s room. And 
then, there was such a strong smell! of 
onions in the kitchen; and cook was very 
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fussy and red in the face, getting din: : 
ready. Oh! it was all very tiresome and 
unpleasant. 

As for the nutmeg grater, he lay glaring 
angrily at the thimble, muttering sulkily 
with ill-humor— 

“What right has she to be here, | wonder, 
any more than I have to be in her work- 
basket ?’’ 

“Why, I declare, here is my beautiful 
silver thimble that my lady gave me, up 
here on the shelf!’’ said the lady’s maid, 
as she came into the kitchen to deliver a 
message from her mistress to the cook. ‘I 
thought I dropped it in the passage.” 

“So you did,”’ said the cook. “I picked 
it up and put it there ‘o remember to give 
it you.” 

“You see,” said the thimble timidly to 
the nutmeg grater, “it was not my fault 
that I got here,”’ 

“No,” said the nutmeg grater, thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself; “and I| ask 
your pardon for my rudeness.”’ 

When we see people out of their places 
through no fault of their own, we should 
act courteously, and not sneer and jeer at 
them; for some day we might happen to 
be in the same unpleasant position our- 
sel ves. 


—_ 
———s _— 


NAPOLEON'S CARRIAGE. —The carriage in 
which the first Napoleon made his famous 
retreat from Moscow, and in which he, as 
emperor, set out from Paris on the cam- 
paign which closed at Waterloo, is now 
preserved in London among the effects of 
the Duke of Wellington. Itis atwo-seated 
conveyance, and the top, or cover, is lined 
with thin sheet-iron. There is also a front 
curtain of iron which can be lowered at 
will, The wheels are large and heavy, 
and the steps at either side silver finished 
and of a curious design. ‘The rear seat was 
the one used by Napoleon. Under the 
cushions of the seat he carried blankets 
and pillows, The back of the front seat 
opens, and at the right hand forms a cup- 
board, in which were plates, knives, 
spoons, water-can, and a smal! fluid lamp. 
On the left isa small opening extending 
forward near the “dash board,” and into 
which the emperor of the first nation in 
Europe and the military autocrat of the 
world was wont to extend his hands and 
legs in order that he might lie at full 
length. The blankets, pillows, spoons, 
knives and lamps that were used by the 
emperor are still preserved. 

——qj> -S — 

How THE CANARIES SPREAD IN EvRore. 
—As everyone knows, the canary gets its 
name from the Canary Isiands, whence 
several speciinens were brought to Spain 
and Portugal by Prince Henry the Navi 
gator when the fifteenth century was 
young. For a long time these countries 
kept the birds to themselves, but a ship 
containing some happening to be wrecked 
off Elba in the sixteenth century, the birds 
flew to the island. Here they became 
very numerous, and in due course made 
their way to Italy. «hen they spread to 
Tyrol and thence to the Harz district in 
Germany, where great care was taken to 
rear and preserve them, and which is now 
the headquarters of the best singers in 
Europe. In its wild state, the color of the 
bird is a grayish-greenish yellow. The 
bright cheerful yellow that we know is the 
result of the songster’s leading a caged 
life. 





2 oe 
LACKADAISIOAL Youth: “You do mean 
injustice to call me idiotic because I let my 
hair grow #o long. I do It intentionally to 
accentuate my individuality.” Man: 
“Then I take back what I said. It’s not 
idiocy, but malice.” 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





Canada is an Indian word meaning 
“collection of huts.” 

Beggars are protaptly arrested in 
Vienna if caught begging tn the streets. 

Out in Walton, in Kansas, a church 
festival was poetponed on account of a dance, 

The cattie-lifling tiger does not kill 
for sport, and is sati#fied with one bullock a 
week. 

Germans are the most prone to sui- 
cide; the Irish and negroes rarely resort to 
self-destruction 

A Hebrew Biblein the Vatican weighs 
320 pounds, and fa« the largest Bible tn the 
world. It is all manuseript. 

In China, which has long been known 
the dials of clocks 
while the hands 


as “the land of opposites," 
are made to turn around, 
stand still. 

Moat of the numerous temples through- 
out China are painted red. Everything lucky 
and pleasant among the Chinese is of ver- 
milion color. 

Many of the pleasure gardens and 
castles of the Japanese nobles are now turned 
into parks and schools, and used for other 
public purposes. 

The Japs heat their rooms by means 
of a square hole tn the middle of the floor, 
which ts filled with coals, over which a 


blanket is hung horizontally. 


As an indication of how the slave 
trade survives itn Africa, it is stated that last 
summer a caravan of 10,000 camels and 4000 
slaves left Timbuctoo for Morocco. 


Salt as a taxable commodity or asa 
Governmen monopoly, is a source of per- 
tnanent revenue in Oriental nations, while tn 
Abyssinia and Thibet salt has been used as 
money. 


In their native haunts tigers are di- 
vided into three classes, the game-killer, the 
cattle lifter and the man-eater. The latter is 
almost always an aged beast, whose teeth and 
claws are no longer serviceable, 


Toronto suffers so much in certain 
months of the year from an influx of tramps 
that the authorities have decided to forma 
Inbor colony, 50 that tn future loafers will 
have the alternative of working or starving. 


In a New York public school are two 
hand ratls along the stairs, one in the usual 
place on the top of the balustrade and the 
other at about half of the height of the bal- 
usters; a hand rail for little children as well as 
one for children of larger growth. 


Fear of robbery is ever present with 
the ofMictals of the Bank of Franee, and every 
day when the money ts putinto the vaults in 
the cellar masons who are in waiting at once 
wall up the doors with hydraalic mortar. The 
cellar is then flooded with water. 


Golf, in the report of the Chinese of- 
fictals, sent to investigate the game as it has 
been taken up by the English communities 
in China, ts the chase of a little magic builet 
with clubs. The bullet, when the players get 
power over it, disappears into a small hole. 


A careless scrubber in the gallery of 
the House of Representatives, in Washing- 
ton, puneheda mop handle through the big 
portrait of the late Chief Justice Marshall 
and tore a hole eight inches long itn the can- 
vas. It was painted by R. N. Brooks, of Wash- 
ington, in }S8o, 


Only two strikes were ever known to 
occur in Turkey. One was of dockyard labor- 
ers in the Government employ for arrears in 
pay, and the other was of cigarette makers in 
Government factories for the exclasion of 
women. The dockmen got their money, and 
the women were turned out. 


Seven miles an hour is the camel's 
best pace; nor can it maintain this rate over 
two hours. Its usual speed is about fiVe miles 
an hour—a slow, lounging pace, beyond which 
it is dangerous, with nine camels out of ten, 
to urge them, or else, as Astiatics say, they 
“break their hearts” and die “literally” on 
the spot. 
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A CATTLE * ROUND-UP.” 

HERE are many novel sights to be wit- 
T nessed by a stranger “out West,” of 

which one of the most interesting is 
undoubtedly a “round up,” or assembling 
of a vast herd of cattle at some fixed ren- 
dezvous on the prairie for branding or 
other purposes, The most important 
round up takes place in the spring of the 
year. About the end of April or begin- 
ning of May several cattlemen in one dis- 
trict combine, and, with their bands of 
cowboys, ride forth over the surrounding 
country, driving all the cattle they find 
into one large herd. These animals fre 
quently wander over seventy or eighty 
miles from their original starting-point, 
and this often makes the work of gather- 
ing them together a long business, length- 
ening from weeks to months if the area of 
country to be covered is extensive. 

The riders have a bard time of it, as they 
almost live in their saddies during the 
cattle-drive, and it is extraordinary how 
the small-limbed “‘bronchos’’ can stand the 
constant strain of work. By day, the cow- 
boys scour the prairies, hunt the woods, 
creek bottoms, and mountainous ravines, 
for stray beasts; and even when night 
comes on and a halt is made, the herd has 
to be guarded by horsemen, who are 
stationed round them like sentinels. Even 
the fortunate riders whose turn it is to reat 
lie down to sleep on the ground without 
divesting themselves of any clothes, nor 
dare they unsaddie their horses, lest the 
cattle should stampede, A stampede in a 
large berd is very dangerous. A thunder- 
storm may cause it, although sometimes 
there seems no possible reason to assign 
for it; but a panic suddenly seizes the 
whole herd, and they break away with a 
mad rush which the cowboys are power- 
less tocontrol. On they thunder for miles, 
making the prairie tremble under their 
hoofs, until their wild career is checked by 
a river or some formidable obstacle, which 
enables the pursuing cowboys to overtake 
them and reduce them to order again. 

“Milling’’ is another strange perform- 
ance in which cattle sometimes indulge, 
and in trying to stop this, a cowboy often 
risks his life, and many lose it. Quite 
suddenly an animal begins to move round 
and round; at once, another follows it, 
then two or three more, until, in a few 
minutes, a large number of beasts are 
rushing round in @ comparatively small 
circle. Faster and faster they go, until 
some animal, unable to keep up the pace, 
and pressed on from behind, falis, and is 
quickly trampled beneath the tread of the 
others, Another is borne down, and yet 
another, while the cowboys do their best 
to break the circle, Lariate fly through 
the air; and at last several of the frenzied 
creatures are successfully roped and 
dragged out of the melee, and the mill” 
is stopped. But, as thecattle move away, 
there are quite a number of dead and dy- 
ing beasts left on the ground, who have 
fallen in this extraordinary performance, 
and bad no chance to rise again. ‘Ever 
Ready’’ has to be the motto of every 
western cowboy, and, as arule, he is found 
prepared for any emergency that may hap- 
pen. 

A “grub wagon,’’ containing food, ac- 
companies every round-up; and the camp 
cook has no easy task of it at times to 
satisfy the different tastes of so many. 

Day after day the herd moves on, in- 
creasing its numbers all the time. The 
cattie are at last massed together under 
the shadow of the big red rock, and the 
riders indulge in a short rest while waiting 
for the stragglers to come up. 








And now most of the stragglers have 
come up, and the work begins of separat- 
ing the cattle of the different owners into 
smaller herds and groups. The cowboys 
display marvellous cleverness in extricat- 
ing any selected animal from the general 
mass, dashing into the thick of the herd, 
and, though the animal they want may 
dodge them for a short time, it cannot long 
evade them, and is drivea forth. 

When the last calf is branded and the 
number of the herd calculated, the round- 
up is over, and the cattle are allowed to 
disperse. They move slowly away, scat- 
tering as they go; and many will gradually 
find their way back to the distant ranges 
whence they have been driven. The pay- 
ing-up and disbandment of the cowboys 
is often followed by theirspending a riot- 
ous time in the nearest mining camp. 

When the round-up is over, many small 
settlers, who are possessed of easy con- 
sciences where honor is concerned, sally 
forth, hoping to come across some calf or 
two-year-old which may have escaped the 
branding iron, and these, if met with, they 
do not hesitate to run quietly into their 
corrals and clap on their own brand, al- 
though they probably have a good idea 
whose property it is. These unbranded 
cattle are called ‘‘mavericks,”’ 





Woutp You Livge Lone ’—“What a 
magnificent piece of advice is contained in 
the five words, ‘Be moderate in all things,’ ”’ 
said a well-known Bristol physician who 
fell into conversation with the writer one 
day recently. “Why, it isthe whole key 
to health and physical perfection. 

“The average man, left to himself, is 
prone to overdo or underdo things. He 
rarely seems to strike the proper medium. 
Asa rule, he eats and drinks too much or 
too little; and in the matter of exercise, 
either tires bimself to a condition of lasal- 
tude or takes none at all. 

“Now, 1f we look at men who have lived 
long lives and yet at advanced ages have 
still enjoyed splendid health, we almost 
invariably find that such a state of things 
has been the direct result of a regular and 
moderate mode of living. 

“Many examples will, of course, occur 
to you. One and all of these would tell 
you that moderation in all things has had 
a great deal todo with thisresult. Careful 
eating and drinking and judicious and 
regular exercise, in which they have in- 
dulged not too much, but just enough, 
have always characterized these men 
throughout their lives. 

“If, then, you are desirous of living a 


long life and of retaining your physical 
health and mental perfection throughout 
your days, I cannot do better than to re- 
commend you to be moderate in every- 
thing that you do.” 


———ae 


How Was Ir?—Not every one in the 
world has a great-grandfather, but little 
Gracie had one, and she was very fond of 
him, too. Sbe liked to study the network 
of wrinkles in his kind, withered old face; 
and, above all things, she delighted to sit in 
his lap and hear him discourse on the 
Good ok, from Adam to John. 

One evening he was telling ber about the 
flood and Noah and his steam yacht, ‘so 
very, very long ago.’’ To little Gracie a 
definite period of time earlier than her 
Eeeneemere birth was inconceiva- 

le so she asked: 

- you with Noah in the ark, grand- 





—_ 


“No, dear, I wasn’t.’”’ 
Gracie looked puzzied. ‘Well, then,” 
asked, ‘‘why weren’t you drowned ?”’ 


Dandruff is due to an enfeebled state of 
the skin. Hall’s Hair Renewer quickens 
the nutritive functions of the skin, healing 
and preventing the formation of dandruff. 


_ 
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rELL HIM; OH, TELL HIM! 





BY A. J. @. 





rell him! oh, tell him! The low tender music 
Breathing wonderful chords by his masterly 
skill— 
Tell him, again I live over their sweetness, 
Hearing in fancy the melody still. 


Lend we your wings, oh sweet-throated song- 
ster, 
Lend me your wings till I hie me away, 
For glad would I fly and hover above him, 
To watch the white fingers which gleam as 


they play. 


Nay? Then bear ye the message, and you too, 
ye night-wind, 
Go breathe through his casement a sighing 
so faint 
That none save the ear of the player could 
catch it, 
Or hear in its murmur a maiden’s low plaint. 


Tell him there woke, by the breath of his 
music, 
A joy that is kin toa feeling of pain, 
For the song has been sung. and the playing is 
ended, 
While my ear listens yet for the sweeter re- 
frain. 


———s 


EMPEROR WORSHIP. 


_—— 








of the Roman emperors? Wasita 

simple product of the Greeco-Roman 
religious worship, and can the successive 
steps which made such a religious innova- 
tion necessary be pointed out? Was it, 
on the contrary, a foreign importation, re- 
ceived by a population which bad reached 
a point in civilization that allowed such a 
worship to be accepted? Or was it the 
child of the mental anarchy of the Greeco- 
Roman world, at a period when the ideas 
of the East had penetrated the West, 
though in a limited degree? Finally, was 
this worship a spontaneous movement, or 
was it the official product of the political 
world? The solution of these questions 
is of no little importance for a proper un- 
derstanding of the mental condition in re- 
gard to religion of the minds of the anci- 
ents, at the time when Christ appeared on 
the earth. 

Some attempts have been made to an- 
swer the questions we have put, but noth- 
ing has appeared so thorough and so every 
way excellent as a work just published by 
the Abbe Beurlier, the most learned man 
in France in respect to Graeco-Roman an- 
tiquity. 

In the opinion of Doctor Beurlier, the 
worship of the emperors was essentially 
Oriental. Unknown in Greece until after 
the death of Philip, his son, Alexander, 
began to see its importance and tne profit 
to be drawn from it by the masters of 
Asia. Influenced by Oriental ideas, he 
was the first who was willing to receive 
divine honors, After his death worship 
of him survived, and was maintained for 
centuries, His successors who ruled 
Egypt and Asia established firmly the 
worship of the kings. Such a worship had 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. Syria 
rendered divine honors to its kings, and 
the Romans found there a regularly or- 
ganized religious system of that kind with 
its temples and its priests. The inhabit- 
ants of these Oriental countries had been 
80 long accustomed to offer homage to 
their sovereigns that the Roman procon- 
suls soon received divine honors. The 
Roman emperors recognized the profit to 
be gained by such customs, and estab- 
lished in the West a like institution. 

If this explanation of Doctor Beurlier 
be historically true, it nevertheless appears 
to us insufficient. Such an institution 

could not have been established by the 


\W HAT was the origin of the worship 


©m perors, unless there had been a certain 
mental state cf the Western population 
which accepted such practices. 

This em peror-worship, at first timid, was 
reserved solely for dead emperors, adora- 
tion of whom had been decreed by the 
Senate. Aurelian extended the worship 
to living emperors. As the cult advanced, 
Asia acquired a greater influence over the 
West. It was no longer the ideas of Greece 
which ruled the Occidentala, but those of 
the Semitic races, with their strange and 
suspected religions, 

The emperors who had been deified had 
their feast-day which was the day of their 
birth, and their names had a place in the 
calendar like those of the gods. On this 
feast-day there were sacrifices, games, and 
gifts to the poor. 

One thing which aided in starting and 
keeping up the worship of the emperors, 
was that to maintain it there were created 
dignified and lucrative offices, which the 
ambitious were anxious to fill You can 
always count on human vanity, and ail 
religions and sects have reaped a profit 
from it. 

Thus the quite Oriental cult existed and 
prospered until the end of the second cen- 
tury. It was permitted by the state of 
civilization in the West. In a polytheistic 
world, where but asmall number of let- 
tered persons possessed scientific notions 
fetichism and anthropomorphic worship 
were the only things possible. The great 
mass of the people, trembling before phe 
nomena which they could not explain, 
tried to create incessantly powerful divini- 
ties to increase their own safety and pre- 
serve them from the evils these phe- 
nomena might cause. The Aryan race bad 
created, almost spontaneously, a popular 
cult, the worship of heroes; after that came 
the worship of ancestors; by degrees there 
was reached an adoration of those who ap- 
peared all-powerful. These popular apo- 
theoses, often born suddenly, without re- 
flection, were replaced by another of an 
official nature and which required canoni- 
zation. One step remained to be taken. In 
the fourth century they went further, and 
there appeared the worship of saints, 

OO 0 


IRISH TYPES AND TRAITS. 
|: the Ireland of other days—the Ireland 





of Carlton and Banim—the able-bodied 

tramp, as we know him, scarcely ex- 
isted. Wayfaring men were of a far gentler 
type. There were sturdy beggars, as much 
the pensioners of the farm-houses, as were 
pre-Reformation beggars of the monasteries 
in England. There were peddlers with 
packs stuffed not only with gay prints and 
ribbons, combs and stationery, shoe laces 
and spools, but also with ballad-literature, 
which was ‘earnt by heart and passed 
along. There was an occasional “poor 
scholar’’ questing for help to study for the 
priesthood; likewise the hedge school mas- 
ter was a peripatetic, traveling from one 
house to another, royally entertained and 
listened to as an oracle, because of his 
learning. Alack! the white workhouse 
walls gathered them all in—all the ‘j lly 
beggars” and harmless wayfarers who en- 
tered a house with the lovely greeting 
“God save all here!’’ or passed a fellow- 
wayfarer with ‘(jod save you kindly "’’— 
a greeting in vogue when I wasa child, 
not a score of years ago. 

In remote country places the old style 
little inn still survives. Round such fires 
of peat, amid brown walls and rafters, 
laboring men still meet to ‘““cosher,’’ or 
gossip, when they are off work; the turf 
smoke, sharp and penetrating, warms 
them, and sails off to the low skies, bluer 
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than any smoke ever was before or since. 
The good woman of the house will come 
and listen, witb arms akimbo, be the dis 
cussion on pigs or politica, and will have 
her say thereon; while her juvenile hand- 
maiden, shoeless and short-petticoated, 
serves the customers with their brimming 
porter. In such a hostlery there is none 
of the arranged hilarity of an Engligh vil- 
lage tap—no clubs of friendiy brothers, 
for yonr Irish certainly do not band them- 
sel ves—but one will drop in and another, 
and there will be grave discussion; and, 
perhaps, the younger men, if there be a 
good whistler, may start a solemn-faced 
and graceful jig, heads up, hands in pocket, 
pipe between teeth. Story-telling? Oh, 
no! I fear all our stories and songs are 
dead in the work houses, 

The furniture of Irish cabins is of the 
poorest. A dresser, a table, some coarse 
crockery, a Holy Family in the gaudy 
tints the Irish love with Oriental{fervor, a 
couple of stools, and the ever-useful ‘‘fer- 
rum” (form or bench). I have heard that 
at wakes, when a long row of people oc- 
cupy this primitive seat, the etiquette is to 
say to your next neighbor, as you drink: 
**Your health, Mra. Murphy, and all down 
the furrum,’’ which is a neat way of in- 
cluding many in the courtesy. 

The confessional picture is what we call 
“a station.”’ This is held in out-of-the-way 
places that are a good distance from the 
priest and the church. It is generally at 
well-to-do houses, as it is a great honor to 
have the station at one’s house, The priest 
comes early in the morning, hears confes. 
sions, and then says mass. Afterwards 
there is a breakfast, to which the favored 
folk are asked with the priest. Getting to 
confession is not an easy thing among the 
Irish peasants. The old women are very 
jealous of “theirturn.” I once heard one 
argue with an urchin by the confessional: 
‘‘What brings you here, at all, at all, in 
grown people’s way? I'd like to know 
what the likes of you has totell!’’ ‘May 
be more than you!”’ rejoined the proud 

sessor of a conscience, all his spirit up 
n arms at this aspersion of his claim to be 
a sinner. K,. T. 

THE EVILS which flow from the use of 
intoxicating drinks are spreading wher- 
ever the hand of civilized man can reach. 
The selfishness which members of Christ 
ian nations allow themselves to show, in 
commercial transactions of this kind, is 
glaring and inexcusable. Callousness to 
suffering and to the ruin of soul and body 
is strikingly illustrated in the fact just 
stated authoritatively, that among ‘‘the 
spoils recently captured from an African 
chief were 7000 cases of Rotterdam gin.’’ 





For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


Speak og of evening gowns tbe French 
ladies are weartng tbe gowns (Gay ones as 
well) sloped off the shoulders as far as 
pommible This is a style becoming enough 
to those who happen to beve prettily 
rounded shouldera but alas! for those 
who bave not, for then it ie positively ugiy. 
At the Maison Redfern this strie of waist 
te already “the thing,” but whether it will 
live is quite aomber matter. For evening 
gowns it ie and bas for quitea little while 
been “so fail’ to wear the sleeves of the 
drew as far “of” as is possible without 
lasing one’s gown altogether.” 

W ben last at Retfern's | saw a marvel. 
ous creation in the shape of a reception 
gown that oould bare been arranged no 
where but tbere It made one fancy that 
it mnuet have fallen with the last fal! of 
sDOw, © artiste was lit in ite pure white 
nema, composed of glimmering white satin, 
lavishly trimmed with white chiffon, and 
baving big puffed eleeves of the same, 
while, to finieh the fairy-ike appearance, 
the sleeves and left sides were ornamented 
witn bunches of ‘lilies of the valley.” 

These was aes remarkaDiy nove and 
teastefa] bell dress composed of s delicate 
pink silk. Toe new fare skir. is artimteally 
ornamented with s tremendous bow of 
white moire antique, the foids of which 
are beid in their places by little bunches of 
pink dog roses, while the bottom is fin- 
ished with a slight insertion of lace The 
Waist * made in an entire.y original way, 
and looks as though the si kK were wound 
round and round. A email lineof fine 
lace creases the front, terminating in a 
bow behind at the waist line while at the 
aboulder is a tow of the ribbon enda 
larger tupch of rosea The very large 
sleeves are Craped outwards and are void 
of trimming: the long gloves of white 
sueie reach Jost atere the elbow, and fin- 
ish the lovely effect of this mast beooming 
cast tu mine. 

Anmber was a banceoine gown of ruby 
velvet, mec? With « p.ain Skirt very fare 
The pointed corsage Of s.ghtuy drawn at 
the waist line An old timed ‘Bertha’ 
comes from the sboulders to meet the 
point, while over the shoulders are about 
a doren loops of ribbon, which terminate 
in two long enda which are allowed to 
drop balf way cowr tbe skirt in front 
The much poffe! sieeves are Snished with 
an edging of isce corresponding with that 
on the “Bertha” 

Embroicered batistes in the English 
eve.et bo.e #iy.€ are among ihe season's 
novelvies in cotton goOoda These come by 
the varc embroiderec a.. over in whee. or 
flower des gpa With Scaloped edges or 
Open-WoOrk ineériiom set in atove the bem. 
SU. More 6. e—ant are rot dremeee of vari- 

as délicate shades, with three plaeited 
rufies of eu. Droicerec ecru Geuste set ine 
1T..¢ GiStabc® aperi Blin & C.cme® lpeerlon 
which matcbes ibe eige The dominant 
note of drese trimming hes been ac song 
centered in the [adioe tbat those sairts 
deoorated from the bem almast to the waist 
are inceed an innoretion. Anything 
among the bargains in dress gaxds which 
hes a crepe eect is sure to be a gafe in vest- 
men: for crinkled surfaces, and crepons of 
every Koown and imag inal.¢ varety are 
to be a distinct feaiure of the spring novel- 
pea Chiffoms, to. are a cesirable par- 
chases, for they are to f¢ used in greater 
profasom than ever, Tutleta silks are aiso 
to te popular again. and the new ones, 
which will soon be open for inspection, 
have moire grounds wiih .arger flower 
Gemgns than (s8f season, aod open work 
embrmcery ie @ part f their cesoration. 


Toese ex broiderad silks combine nicely 
with the piain for waists or sleeves, or 
both. The pierced cloth brought out in 
the early fal! was the forerunner of all this 
rage for English embroidery, which is to 
be in evidence in all our summer goods. 
So, for a late purchase, these cloths are per- 
hape more strictly up to date than the 
other novelties of the season. 

The rolaminous sleeves seems about to 
be cut down in its career of expansion, for 
the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
Yorm bave declared in favor of one of 
more modest proportiona At a recent 
wedding their sleeves were perceptibly 
smaller, and as the English bridegroom 
bad the courage to request a similar reduc- 
tion in the size of the wedding gown, it 
was granted. 

Any new mode of dressing the bair is 
sure to be interesting to all women asa 
possible experiment, and there is a hint 
that the part must go and the hair tossed 
lightly back from the forehead, with s 
Grecian knot at the back. But when fash- 
jon decrees that a certain color must reign 
supreme in ber dominion there is trouble 
abead for the few who never disobey ber 
commands Biack is said to be the fash- 
jonabie color of the moment, and the wo- 
man who has been every kind of a blonde 
from a pale yellow to a Titian divinity 
will not hesitate to appear in ebony locks. 

The newest colors have a blue shade of 
stee] called ‘Valkyrie,’ various shades of 
red of the American beauty rose order or 
color, a pinkish yellow, Gismonda purple, 
the ‘‘bluet’’ shades of blue, and shades of 
emerald green. 

The coming summer bonnet is to bea 
email, fiat affair, worn well back on the 
head, similer to the extreme evening bon- 
net occasionally seen at the theatre, 

Fiowered taffeta ribbons and artificial 
flowers galore are to be features of sum- 
mer millinery. 

White lawn lace trimmed petticoats, cut 
after the umbrella pattern, giving the de- 
sired fulness around the feet, are among 
the leading speciaities in underwear. And 
dainty flanne! skirts are made with ru fies 
and insertions of open-work embroidery. 

Among the novelties in neck gear is a 
sable collar band, with rosettes and long 
stole ends of lace on either side of the 
front. 


Odds and Ends. 
FASHIONABLE FANCY WORK. 


Among the many methods of modern 
decoration, few afford greater scope for a 
tasteful imagination and the display of 
delicate and dainty design than the jeweled 
and spangled embroidery, which would 
seem to be the latest development of art 
needlework. This fashionable fancy work, 
now so popular, may lay claim to novelty, 
but it is nevertheless a revival of the well- 
know embroidery of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. 

it may be classed under two heads— 
jeweled embroidery in which spangles are 
sometimes introduced and painting on 
sik or gauze, for which spangles and 
se] UIns are used as accessories, Spangles 
are more suited to slender, graceful tra- 
cery surrounding or supporting delicately 
painted fleral wreaths, cupids, and love 
knots, Ora group of musical instruments 
representing harmony. One great charm 
of the work is its delicacy and freshness. 
Care must be taken not to overload the 
subject with sequins, and to distribute 
these equally over the surface to avoid 
beaviness or spottiness, The leading linas, 
or more prominent parts of the pattern, 
should de carried out in gold sequins, oc. 
casionally introducing the glittering green, 
rich red, and electric. blue as accessories as 
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the subject may suggest. Sometimes gold 
bullion thread is laid on witb elect, 
but this must be gg Unless the 
design is a large bold one and allows of 
massive work. 

Tiny glass beadeand jewels may be in- 
truduced with effect. requentiy a ruby 
or turquoise bead secures the sequin by 
which it is surrounded, thus bavieg the 
appearance of a gem set in gold. Coral is 
also used in some Cases, but we do not re 
commend a mixture of this with gema. A 
charming ¢6ffect may be obtained by in- 
trodacing smal! subject painti executed 
on white or cream colored silk, these be. 
ing subsequently applique on colored 
gauze. We will take, for example, s gauze 
hand screen, with which we areal! fam- 
jliar, We would suggest that the painted 
silk medallion should not, im this case, 
exceed 3 or 4 inches each way. We would 
recommend the finest texture of the light 
est make of silk procurable, of a cream- 
colored shade; this should be stretched in 
the usual way, and delicately painted with 
transparent coloring. Toe size and shape 
of the medallion, be it round, oval, or per- 
haps pects yn. may be carefally traced 
in the centre of the gauze screen, the piece 
of painted silk attached toit by means of 
the finest possible goid silk thread, keep. 
ing carefully to the traced line. A row of 
smal! gold sequins, secured by passing the 
needie through a turquoise bead in the 
centré, may surround the painting, thus 
forming a frame for the little medallion. 
Some pretty light tracery or scroll work 
in applique gold thread or filofloss, intro 
ducing small gold sequins and nae, 
will complete this dainty work. These re. 
marks will, of course, apply equally to the 
decoration of white silk or satin. We 
must leave the introduction of painting to 
the taste of the artiste. Much will depend 
on the design selected. As a rale, we do 
not advocate any painting in s pattern 
where embroidery should be the chief fea- 
ture, 

Jewels and spangles have frequently 
been employed in ecclesiastical em broid- 
ery, but we confess we consider they are 
most suited to secular work. Sachets, 

hotograph cases, bon bonnieres, screens, 
lotters, and book covers are specially 
adapted to this style of decoration. 

Swiss Nut Cake.—The solid portion of 
this concoction may be made by any favor- 
ite rule for jelly or layer cake. Each 
householder has her own method. For 
the dlling, cook in a double boiler one pint 
of milk and one cupfal of sugar. Make 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch smooth 
witb two tablespoonfuls of milk, pour over 
the sweetened hot miik, stir constantiy, 
pour back and jet it boil until cooked 
thick. Now draw back from the fire, let 
it cease to boil and beat in the yoiks of 
three eggs or four small ones Let it cook 
without boiling until it thickens bat does 
notcurdle, While it is cooling prepare a 
rounded cupful of hickory nut meats ( but- 
ternuts would do, but a less quantity 
should be used, as they are rich), saving 
out the unbroken bal ves to use on the top 
of the cake These nuts should not be 
pa but ground in asmali mil! which 
8 used for this and similar pur W ben 
the filling is nearly cold, beat in the 
ground meats together witb one teaspoon. 
ful of vanilla extract When the cake is 
cold usé this mixture for filling between 
the layers Garnish the top with a soft 
icing flavored with lemon, and edge it 
with a beading of the half nuta Put an- 
other row or two of nuts within the outer, 
it you like, but it will be sufficiently rich 
without that No more toothsome cake 
than this was ever made 

Banana Blancmange.—Into a quart of 
boiling milk stir four tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch wet with a little milk ands 
quarter of a cupful of sugar. When it 
thickens set aside tocool, When properly 
cold stir in a small teaspoonfal of extract 
vanilla and two or three thinly sliced 
bananaa 

Chartreuse Jelly.—Flavor some good 
lemon felly with a little green chartresé, 
and color it with a few drops of vegetable 
green, to make the jelly just the shade of 
the Chartreuse. 





Without doubt the mast wonderfa! rem®- 
dy for pain is Salvation OiL It sells for 2+ 
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EMBALMED BY THE SOIL.— Human bodies 
buried in limestone countries are often 
turned to solid stone by the lime-water 
which penetrates the graves. In other 
soils there are elements which sometimes 
so embalm the buried dead as to preserve 
form and features unchanged. Many 
such cases are on record. Robert Burns’ 
body was disinterred in 1815, to be removed 
toanew tomb, To the surprise of all his 
friends, the features were found to be as 


perfect as at burial. 

The case of John Hampden, the famous 
English patriot and leader, was more sur- 
prising. His body was disinterred by 
Lord Nugent, two hundred years after 
burial, but form and features were as un- 
changed as if the corpse had been recently 
laid in the grave, 

When General Washington’s body was 
taken up at Mount Vernon, to be laid ina 
sarcophagus and removed to the per- 
manent tomb, his face was found to be in 
a state of perfect preservation. 

In all these cases, however, the process 
of decay had gone on internally, though 
arrested at the surface. After a brief ex- 

ure the body crumbled, and all resem- 
»lance to life passed away. 





THERE is something higher in politeness 
than Christian moralista have recognized. 
In its best forms, as a simple, out-going, 
all-pervading spirit, none but the truly 
religious man can show it; for it is the 


sacrifice of self in the little habitual mat- 
ters of life—always the best test of our 
principles—together with a respect, un- 
aflected, for man, as our brother under the 


same grand destiny. 
—E <> 4 ——— ——— 


Grains of old 


A sin repeated puts out the eye of 
conscience, 

Wherever there is ingratitude there is 
selfishness. 

The pleasures of sin are only pleas- 
ures for a season, 

What to-morrow is to be human wis- 
dom never learns, 

We are sure to enjoy much when we 
ure thankful for little, 

Our actions are our own; their conse- 
quences belong to heaven. 

The world gives no pleasures without 
viving burdeus with them, 

Give because you love to give—as the 
flower pours forth its perfume. 

The lazier a man is the greater things 
he is going to do when to-morrow comes. 

Make your life a ministry of love, and 
suvels will take an interest in your work. 

Satisfy one desire, and you will find 
that it has brought « large and hungry family 
along. 

If people would only stop talking 
wicre they stop knowing, half the evils of 
life would come to an end, 

If wrinkles must be written upon our 
brows, let them not be written upon the heart. 
The spirit should never grow old. 

Wicked men in time of sore trouble 
seek advice und counsel from good men, but 
as 4 rule, good men do not seek counsel of 
wicked nen, 

Such is the effect of refinement and 
affability of manners, when blended with in- 
telligence and virtue, that prepossessions are 
at once enlisted in favor of those who are so 
pre cininently endowed. 

Ile who betrays another’s secret be- 
Cause he has quarrelled with him was never 
Worth the sacred name of a friend. A breach 
of kindness on one side will not justify a 
breach of trust on the other, 


— ©} 


Many promipent citizens and cfficials 
reccmmend Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup. 











Femininities. 


Camphor placed next to furs will 
make their color lighter. 


Women gladly take exercise, even if 
it’s only Jumping at conclusions. 


The best way to clean bamboo furni- 
ture is with a brush dipped in salt and water. 


Fashionable Japanese young ladies, 
when they desire to look attractive, gild their 
lips. 

Small house filters, unless frequently 
changed or cleaned, are rather harmful than 
useful, 


The three women members of the 
Colorado Legislature will sit with hats off 
during its sessions. 


In Eastern Bengal a will cannot be 
made in favor of a man, and the property 
only descends through the women, 


Angry husband : ‘‘I’m sorry I married 
you.” Angry wife: “Well, I'm sure I never 
asked you to.” Husband is speechless, 


Out of 1000 men who marry, 332 
marry younger women, 579 marry women of 
the same age, and 89 marry older women. 


It is hard to say which will bring the 
more pleasant expression into a woman's face 
—to tell her that her baby is heavy or her 
bread light. 


She, baughtily: ‘“‘I beg your pardon, 
sir; you have the advantage of me.’ He, Jaunt- 
fly: “I should say I had. I um the fellow you 
jilted ten years ago.” 


Before we allow ourselves to find fault 
with any person behind her back, we should 
usk ourselves three questions. 1. Is it true? 
2. Isit kind? 3. Is it necessary ? 


“Oh, dear!’ said Mrs. Younghus- 
band, “I’m not myself today.” “Then I won't 
speak to you, or sinfleat you. {| might make 
you jealous,” said Younghusband. 


The Zulu lady wears her wedding-ring 
in her nose. A double purpose is thus served. 
It discourages promiscuous kissing, and she 
is in little danger of loving her ring. 


Harry: ‘‘And, dearest, do you think 
of me all day long?” Desrest: “I did, Harry; 
but the days are getting longer now, and of 
course—well, you know that that must make 
some difference.” 


‘“‘T can tell your fortune and find out 
your future husband for you, lady,” said a 
gxipsy. “If you find bim out as often asl find 
my present husband out,” replied the lady, “I 
shall never marry again,” 


Watis: ‘Does your wife ever scold 
when you bave been out late at night with the 
boys?” Potts: “Oh, no, she never says & 
word! She gets up the next morning about 
four o’clock and practises on the piano, and I 
daren't say «a word!” 


Bereaved widow, to undertaker: ‘‘Have 
you not made a alight mistake in your bill, 
Mr. Mould?” Mr. Mould: “No, I think not, 
madam.” Bereaved widow: ‘I see you have 
charged for fifteen carriages. I am quite sure 
there were but fourteen. I counted theta on 
leaving the church, and also the grave." 


Mrs. Secretary Carlisle is said to be 
the only member of Washington offictal s0- 
clety who persits in the old-time fashion of 
opening her dining room and offering refresh- 
ments to callers, although the other ladies of 
the Cubinet have abandoned the tea table. 
The Carlisle house is always fragrant with 
the flowers sent to its popular mistress, 


“Tam told that your husband plays 
poker every night at the club—plays for 
money, too,” said an anxtous mother to her 
married daughter. “That's all right. He gives 
me all his winnings.” “What! Do you-—” 
“And he always plays with Mr. Nextdoor,” 
“What difference can that make?" “Mrs. 
Nextdoor makes her husband give her his 
winnings and then she gives the money to 
me, and I hand her what my husband won 
from hers, and so we both have about twice as 
much money a& we could get out of them 


otherwise.” 
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_ Masculinities. 


Governor Morton has already received 
nearly 8000 applications for office. 


It’s quite natural for a man to act like 
a fish out of water when ho ts caught. 


Toledo claims the first girl victim of 
the cigarette habit. She died a few days ago. 


Ihysicians declare that the most nu- 
tritious article of diet is butter, and that 
bacon comes next, 


Wife, at midnight, to her returning 
husband: “How can a perfectly sober man 
get drunk like that?" 


Which is the proudest year of a man’s 
life? Answer—When he ts forty. Because in 
that year he ts bound to XL. 


Certainly in taking revenge a man is 
even with his enomy; but in passing over it he 
is superior, for it is 4 prince’s part to pardon. 


The harvester invented by McCormick 
in 1831 has been so improved that, it is said, it 
will cut and bind an acre of grain in forty five 
infinutes, 


Concealed in candle molds that had 
bean unused since her grandmother's time, 
Mra. White, of Middletown, Mass., found a 
quantity of bank notes «a few days ago. 


Russian journals are still in mourn- 
ing forthe Czar. Thev will continue to eur- 
round their front pages with «a border of black 
until” year shall have elapsed from the date 
of his death. . 


Roland Reed, the actor, is said to 
possess the most benutiful fish service in the 
world, Every edible fish known to epicures 
is hand painted upon the different plates and 
properly burned tn, 


Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, 
retires from office iu March after 22 years of 
yervice In the Senate, at the age of 70, poor, 
and with no profitable cuployment he can 
fall buck upon at that time of life, 


An Atlanta, Ga., man is so fond of 
checkers that he plays the game three hours a 
night six nights In the week, He has kept 
this up for yeurs, sometimes paying «a part 
ner, whose time is valuable, to play with hin, 


‘*What kind of a clock is that, Jaw- 
kins? It doesn't seem to be right.” “Sheesh! 
It's called the married man's delight, my boy. 
The hands stops at ten o'clock every eventing, 
but the ticking goes on as jonud as ever, Seer" 


Blackwell and Varker, rival towns, 
about a mile apart, were exch fight! yo to se 
cure the Oklahoma Central Katlway. A. J. 
Blackwell and others of Blackwell bought 
every building in Parker and will remove 
them to Black well, thus settituy the rivalry 


In the Isle of Man spelling is still 
learned by singing the spelling lessons. Some 
thirty years ago nw Westerner went about 
Massachusetts giving ygeowraphy lessons by 
the same method, The names of States, eapt- 
tals, rivers, ete., were fixed in memory by a 
singing exercise which was quite effective, 
Spenking of apelling, we think 
that it is scarcely taught at all in this country 
nowadays, 

A better retort is rarely heard than 
one made by Andiew Johneon, ina speceh de 


sOotmetinnes 


livered from the steps of the White House 
when he was President. Someone in the au 
dience interrupted him with the remark, 


“You used to make clothes!’ “Well, if Ldida,” 
responded Mr. Johnson, with the coolest self 
possession, “didn't To make them weil? 
uny body aay that, when I was atallor, ldidiu't 
make good clothes, and make thoin to fit?” 


‘Well, my fine fellow, what are you 
in here for?” asked a visitor of # young man 
in a penitentiary. “For taking something,’ 
he replied, “What do “Tree 
sald he, “one morning 1 did not feel very well, 
and went to see the doctor, He was busy 
writing at the thine, and when | wentin he 
looked at me, saying, ‘Well, you do look bad 


Can 


YOu liewn 


you had better take something.’ He then 
went on with his writing, wand left me stand 
ing behind him. T leoked round, and saw 
nothing | could take, except iis watelh, and I 


took that. That's what lam here for 


: 
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Humorous. | 


AN INDUSTRIOUS COUPLE. 
iter work with needle and with thread 
Seemed all her thoughts engaging, 
Which made me Jealous, and I anid, 
“L wish you'd quit your edging,” 
Then when aside her work she laid, 

And love I got to pledging, 
My chair somehow got feet; she said, 
‘ Now, air, you quit your edging.” 


A well-rendered article— Lard. 

Beet expressed on tombsetones—Grave 
aontiments 

Moaning of the tied—Matrimonial 
complaints, 

The quarter-deck—One-fourth of a 
euchre pack. 

An incalculable weight—The weight 
of indignation 


Our babies—with all their faults we 
love them still, not nolsy 


Moral axiom—Don’tineull a poor man, 
His muscles may be well developed. 


Living skeleton: ‘‘What’s the matter 
with the glass euterto day?” Fat woman: “I 
hear he basa pane in his stomach.” 


‘What barbarians these Asiatics 
are! exclatined one pugilist. “Yes,’’ replied 
the other, “they are actually fighting!" 


A professional philanthropist once cir- 
culated a’ subscription list to enable a poor 
woman to pay her house rent. He owned the 
house, 

Minister: ‘‘No, Willie, you will never 
get ahead by telling stories.” Willie: "I 
won't? Why, I told «a story about Johnny 
Jones, wat's bigger’n me, an’ you bet he puta 
head on me.’ 


First girl: ‘‘Cholly is a nice boy, only 
he has so much to say.” Second girl: “No, 
that's Just where his weak potnt Hes. He 
thinks he has.” 


“Too much self-esteem,’’? said a col- 
orved philosopher, “gite ter be comfenal Er 
man is boun’ ter ‘pear redtc'lous ef he tries ter 
pat hise'f on de back.” 


“T hear your musical recital last night 
when great success, Lucky dog!’ “H'mpht 
Five persone fn the house. Lucky dog? Yes, 
Regular bench show.” 


Dolly, playing ‘‘Agitato’’ and loud 
pedal: “Just keep right on kissing me, Fred, 
for xs long as papa hears the jfano going he 
won't suspect anything.” 


Jagwell: ‘‘Do you think it was ever 
intended that a man should gain the everlast- 
ing affection of awoman?" Wigwag: “It looks 
as though he ought to have as good a chance 
asa pug dog.” 

**There’s no doubt,” said Mr. Dolan, 
“about there bein’ wan yrent advantage in 
bein’ born in this country?" “An’ phwat's 
thot?’ inquired Mrs. Dolan. “It saves yez 
the proice of a steamship ticket over.” 


Mr. Whoopla: “Suppose, Dolhe, I 
were to rob you of a kise, what would you 
dot" Miss Poppinjay: “How can I tell, Mr. 
Whooplia, what ts gotng to happen before it 
occurs. Do you think that I am a clair- 
vyoyantt” 


An eccentric man, living on a farm 
on the edge of Rhode Island, was very averse 
to taking Hilfe. When asked why he didn't 
sinughter his fat pig, he repiied, “I haven't 
the heart to kfll it, for it seems so much like 
one of the famfly.” 


Little Flossie, who has seen two suc- 
cessful courtelips: “And were the ten vir- 
wins with the lxmps really the wise ones?” 
Mamma: “Certainly, my ehild.”' Little Flos- 
sie: “Of course, they turned thei down when 
the bridegroom came.” 

“My daughter wants to be an actress. 
Is there no way of curtng a girl of that delu- 
sion? asked a New York man atthe clubof a 
friend who wus un actor, “Nething in the 
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RADWAY’'S READY RELIFF Is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
mwiding tone to the one and Inelting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
+tructure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN 1s driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It 1s thus 
that the READY KELIEF ts so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the se-cabled pain remedivos of the day. 


It Is Highly Important Tnat Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house, Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness, There ta neth- 
ing In the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
ey ress of disease as quick as the READY KE- 
AEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty minutes, NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this alvertisement need anyone SUFFER WITI 
VAIN, 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weakness 
in the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the Joints and ns of all kinds, 
the application of RADWAY'’S READY KELIEF 
will afford timediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure. 

Internally —A half Ww a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
VYousness, sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and ail internal pains, 

there is not a remedial agent fu the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malartous, Billous 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 80 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists, 


RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of tngredients of extraordinar 
medical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair an 
invigorate the broken down ond wasted body. uick, 
pleasant, safe and permaneut in its treatment and cure 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsapariiia Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronie, s« rofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM. 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases) Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine 
Bright's Disease, albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is tht k 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like wlitte silk, or there isa morbid 
dark, billows appearance, and white botmeadust deposits, 
and when there ds a pricking, burnin sensation when 
passing water, and pain in the smallof the back and 
bake” lolus, Seld by ali drugyists. Price, One 


adway’s 





healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
eases of the y a organs: Constipation, Tt, 
piles, = blood in the neat, potiy of the 
stomach, nau heart disgust fuline 
we ht of the stomach, sour eructations, | 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sensa- 
tions when in a lying posture, dimness of visi dots 
or webs before sight, fever and dull pain {n the 
head, vig F of Mg geo my gta, of the 
skin anc 8, n In the 6, ¢ a 
ten flushes of beat, burning in the flesh. —_s 


A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-na disorders, 

Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists, 
Send to DR RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice, 


PRIZES ON PATENT 


How to get $100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 


We secure patents and to induce people 
to keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
a prize of one bundred dollars to be paid 
on the first of every month to the person 
who snbmits to us the most meritorious 
invention curing the preceding month, 
We will also advertise the invention free 
of charge in the National Recorder, a 
weekly newspaper, published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which bas an extensive circula- 
tion throughout the United States and is 
devoted to the interests of inventors, 
Not so HARD AS IT SEEMS, 

The idea of being able to invent some 
thing strikea most people as being very 
difficult; this delusion the Company wishes 
to dispel. It is the simple things and 
small inventions that make the greatest 
amount of money, and the complex ones 
are seldom profitable, Almost everybody, 
at some ti:ne or another, conceives an idea, 
which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him a fortune. Unfortunately 
such ideas are usually dismissed without 
thought. The simple inventions like the 
car windcw which could be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's 
back, the sauce pan, the collar button, the 
nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow 
shovel, are thin that almost everyone 
sees BOme Way Of improving upon, and it 
is these kind of inventions that bring the 
greatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application 
has been acted upon by the Patent Office 
or not. Every competitor must apply for 
4 ertee on bis invention through us, and 
whether he secures the prise or not, the 
inventor will have a valuabie patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen’! Manager, 
618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

P, 8S. The responsibility of this comm- 
pany may be judged from the fact that its 
stock is held by about seventeen hundred 
of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 
For Public Lectures, School, Charch or Home. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for 
Catalogue, 
J. W. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 
1008 .Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











' Pills 





werld, unless itis for her tobe run over by a 
freight train loaded with tron.” 


Purely Vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 








* FAT PEOPLE ° 

Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 15 Ibs a month. 
WO STARVING wrinkles or injzry. NO EXPLBIMEDT positive 
Pellef. Price $2 00 by mail prepaid, particulars (s-o/e7] Me 
PARK REMEDY co., Boston, Mass, 
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CONCERNING MESMERISM. 





suppose,’’ a well-known authority upon 

hypnotic matters to the writer, after the 
close of a private lecture he had delivered 
upon that fascinating topic of to-day, ‘that 
because a professed hypnotizer may often 
fail to bring about a certain condition of 
the senses in a ‘subject,’ he is therefore an 
incapable operator, or there is nothing 
genuine about the theory itself. And that 
mistake explains to a great extent why so 
many otherwise well-informed persons 
are utterly sceptical as to the marvelous 
possibilities of this science of the future. 

“As a matter-of-fact, none of its most 
successful exponents of to-day would, or 
could, claim to induce a marked eftect 
upon the senses of more than two or three 
‘subjects’ out of five. Simply because 
there is a very large proportion of persons 
who it has hitherto been found impossible 
to mesmerize; and as many again, proba 
bly, who would not succumb at the first or 
second attem pt. 

“Why? You open an old question that 
cannot fairly be answered. Perhaps be. 
cause the nervous energy of such persons 
is a8 strong a8 that of the operator, or be- 
cause they lack some of the peculiarities of 
organization necessary to his success, 

“Ob, yes, it must be admitted that the 
most essential of those peculiasities isa 

more or less nervous or imaginative tem- 
perament, But then, the science is com 
paratively in its infancy, 

“Again, there is a class of people who 
are always sceptical with regard to facts 
they cannot easily grasp, and perhaps 
would not be convinced by any proof save 
that of their Own personal experience. 
And, you see, there is every reason why 
such proof is never forthcoming. Such 
persons, if they should happen to test the 
‘influence’ for themselves, have either in- 
tentionally or unconsciously placed them- 
selves in a position of mental antagonism 
to the operator beforehand. 

“Therefore the result of his efforts is— 
nil. They go away triumphant, and talk 
afterwards about the hollow trickery of 
the whole thing, this opinion being often 
confirmed by the occasional exposure of 
so-calléd mesmeric professors who have 
really no claim to the title. 

‘For instance, at the close of one of my 
lectures, aman came on to the platform 
and struck a determined attitude. ‘There 
you are,’ said he, ‘I’ll give you five dollars 
on the spot if you can mesmerize me, as 
you call it!” It was as I told him—he 
might just as reasonably expect a pbhyai- 
cian to cure him of some malady when he 
had resolved not to be cured beforehand. 

“Ah, yes, some extraordinary psycholo- 
gical effecta can be obtained when the 
capable hypnotist has a tractable ‘subject’ 
before him. By that I mean one who can 
bring himself to have faith in the opera- 
tor, and is confidently expectant of more 
or less result. Such persons can often be 
lifted out of themasel ves, as it were, as com- 
pletely as though their own personality 
had gone for the time being, and that of 
the operator had taken its place. Yes, 
practically you might term it extracting 
the will from the body, for, once well 
under such an ‘infinence,’ the subject will 
never act of his own accord. In that fact 
you se9 the dangers, as well as the powers, 
of hypnotism. 

“I have found that hysterical people, 
and those of a romantic or susceptible 
nature, may, as a rule, be easily hypno- 
tized after a few attempts. Such persons, 
too, as are made to feel uneasy under an 


[' IS a curious but a common mistake to 
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ordinary keen glance; those who are af. 
fected by good music, oranything that ap- 
péals to the senses—these, in a word, whose 
emotions are easily strred. 

“A usefal science? Undoubtedly; as 
you may see from the authentic medical re- 
ports that are frequently published on the 
subject, both at home and abroad. Ex- 
periments in connection with disease have 
lately been made with a success that peo- 
ple of thirty years ago would have ridi- 
culed as impossible. What further de- 
velopments await discovery it remains for 
the future to reveal.”’ 

a < e —S 

THE SEORET oF FASOCINATION.—The 
secret of fascination is one which many a 
woman would sacrifice a good deal to 
learn. To cultivate a charming and an at- 
tractive manner one must begin at home; 
and surely a better school could not be de- 
vised, for the training is, in its way, per- 
fection. Here one is sure to find each day 
little rubs which must bo soothed with 
skilful touch; there is a constant mind- 
friction going on among even tho moat de- 
voted members of the household. It is a 
painful fact, though none the less true, 
that one’s family acts as a constant coun- 
tor irritant, A steady effort to smooth over 
the rough places, minister to wounded 
hearts, and with deft touches erase un- 
pleasant memories is called for, and the 
woman who obeys the summons is pretty 
sure to find herself fully able to cope in 
the most agreeable fashion with the out 
side world. Few women however realize 
that a fascination of manner is not born, 
but cultivated. It begins to bud in the 
nursery, develops under the skilful train- 
ing of painstaking instructors, and blos- 
somes forth into complete beauty in the 
society of well-bred women. 

 —— <a ape 

CRITICISM RESENTED —The critic of an 
OJessa daily paper recently dealt severely 
with a Russian operetta company playing 
in that city, condemning more especially 
the faulty enunciation of a M. Lianoff. 
On the conclusion of the first act of a 
piece on a subsequent evening, M. Lianoff 
advanoed to the footlights, and, addressing 
the unfriendly critic, who was seated in a 
front row, in a bigh tone exclaimed, ‘‘So 
you are the driveling idiot who said I was 
unable to enunciate balf the syllables in 
any word I utter? What should you say 
to my pronunciation in addressing you as 
a dunder-headed fool?” The critic, rising 
very deliberately and bowing gracefully, 
replied, “I should say that you were drunk 
and incapable.” A tumulous scene fol- 
lowed. Part of the audience and orchestra 
evinced a desire to lynch the offender, but 
the latter, protected by the police, retained 
hia seat. 
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DILUTED. —It is not always necessary to 
attack a man with the slodge-haminer of 
argument to prevent bim from taking a 
wrong path. A cleverly-turned joke often 
serves as well as well. 

An English manufacturer, who was 
noted for his natural shrewdness, as well 
as for the good-will he bore his men, one 
day wanted s0me work done by 4 certain 
skilled workman. 

Unfortunately, the man was given to 
drink, and a bargain was struck that, be- 
sides his wages, he should have unlimited 
gin and water. 

“Now, mind,’’ said the master, ‘‘you pro 
mise to drink up what I first give you be 


fore you touch a drop more,”” 
As the work went_on, the man ssked for 


his gin. ; 
“ifow much will you start with ?’ 








“Six pen’orth.” ; 
“Now, gin and water, mind; and you 
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must drink it all before you drink again, 
Which will you have, bot or co'd ?” 
“Cold.” 
“All yt Bring me a pail of water.”’ 
It was brought, and into it the gin was 
ured, The man was taken aback, but 
@ was held to his bargain, and finished 
the work. He went away sober, with his 
wages in his ket, and—a result not to 
be deapised—his countenance illuminated 
by agood-natured appreciation of the joke. 


—_—— 
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“HAVE you got a hair dyeof your own?” 
he asked of the barber as the shears clipped 
off the gray locks. ‘I have, sir.” ‘Do 
you warrantit?’” “Ido.” “Todowhat?” 
“To make your wife #0 jealous of you 
within of six weeks that she'll put a pri- 
vale detective on your track.’”’ The old 
man said “H’m!” and the subject was 


dropped. 


In Mexican threatres play-goers pay for 
each act separately. 
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THE BLIND MAY SEE. 


I WILL GIVE $500 TO ANY ONE 


Whom I fall to cure of the worst cases of granulated 
sore Hds, red, inflamed eyes, weak watery eyes or 
scrofulous sore eyes, poisoned yi and scum over eye- 
balls, Snow Blindness and Wiid Hairs, closure of tear- 
duct, Kyo Kemedy banishes all pain in 24 hours, 
A curetn 10 to 2) days. In 3% years practice have 
only failed in 66 cases of the thousands Ihave treated, 
many of whom were totally blind. For the next 60 
days | will send enough of my Kye Kemedy to any ad- 
dress, by mall, to cure the worst case, for 92.5.) My 
usual price has been from §15.00 to §35.0) for a cure. 
My % page pamphlet (illustrated) sent free, contatn- 


ing hundreds of wonderful cures, many of whom had 
been under the treatment and spent hundreds of dol- 
lars with the most skillful Kye Doctors and Ocullsts of 
Cincinnati, Columbus, sm A ag Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Frankfort and Louisville. 


, 
Spent $1500 In Cincinnati. 
BLIND, SCVOFULOUS EYES, 
RIPLEY, O10, Oet., 3 1494, 
Dear Doctress: —T have been troubled with my serofu- 
lous sore eyes for soveral years. Went to Cfneinnatl 
and doctored with the best of physicians and they did 
ine no good, After spending §915990,00 in Cinelonatt 
without aot benefit came home with no hope of the 
greatest of blessings, eye sight, ever being restored to 
me. Lhad to beled from place to place, fas told of 
Doctress Waterinan’s eye water, so T got tt and was 
cured in @ short thine, Now my eyes are as good as 


anyone's eyes, and onl ~~ that everybody whe has 
sore eyes Will try her Eye Remody at ones. Yours, 
LOUIS DRAKE, 
P, 8. or isin my own county. Mr, Drake ts one 
of the largest tobacco merchants in Brown ¢ ounty 
To those who have suffered and found no relief Lean 
ive assurance of relief and aspeedly cure. My Fye 
smedy is kent to you by math PE pay the postage, and 
Warrant each package to reach you safely. You can 
continue your work or bustuess while using the remedy. 
Remember, | can cure you at your own home at a cost 
of only @2.50. LT send remedy in Patent Screw-top Mall- 
ing Cases, Yours with sympathy, 


NARCISSA WATEKMAN, Fye Doctress, 
lock Box 24, Georgetown, Ohto. 


(F TOU WANT INFORMANION ABOUT 


INI 


Address = letter or postal card to 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
N WEDDERBURN, «+ - Monaging Att 
WASHINGTON, D, 








0. Box 463. 
PENSIONS PROCURED FoR 
SOLDIERS, wipows, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 
Also, wr Seo eras and Sallora (faa! lod in the line of 
Qnty inthe regutar frioy or Nay atmeethe war 
nrvivors of Indian war f 132 t 1442, and 
their widows, mow entitle! Ootand rejected elalmw 
& apectalty Tr t ‘ th4 to bivher rates 
Send forrewlaws. No charyvs for edvice. No %e 
enti] suceesefnol 
EPING SoMPLiIrikDp 
00K (WALGENENMS ) 
Matlied on receipt of price, $100 send 
for Cireular. C hk Deacon, Publisher, 
227 S. Fourth Street, Pistinade jpotatia ba. 


DO FMC LOM OL AE CL a 


Themas I’. “linpeon, Washington, DD. 
(, No attorney's fee untll patent be 
tall, Write for liveutor’s Guide, 


FOK ALL. 8) a month selers andes 
peoers paid fvoaes . eum 
atonce WH.U. VIL ARERY Augesta, Mace 
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DOLLARD & CO., Reading Railroad. 


TOUPEE 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after November 18, 1894. 
Traine Ler ve Readiog Terminal, Philade, 
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pine Ene Buffalo Day Expre mt tnd and Dining Car), daily, 
9.doam, Vial, V. 
Sveetor Artin ¢ Buffalo and Chicago F AS (Through Sleeping Cars), 
; | dally, 6.45 pin, 9.45 pm, via L. V. R. R. 
I N H A I RK \ | Williamsport ee eT te 6.3%, 10.0 aim, 4.00 - 
n Dally (Slee 
luventors of the CELEBRATED GOSS8A MEK ew taven. Cleat held and Du Bols Express (Sleeper) 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- daily, except Saturday, 11.3) pm. 
PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Deserijtion of . FOR NEW YORK. 


Oruamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


0, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.40, 11.35 @ m, 


1 
27, pm from 24th and Chestnut streets—Dinin 
r), 


4. 
u oth . 12. 
lustructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to ied 1 to. 3.50, 5.15, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 
~ measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 4.25. (dining car), p m, 12.10 night. Sundays 4.16, 
TOUPERS AND SCALPA, | FOR WIGS, INCHES, } 4.30, 9.50 am, 12.45, 3. 80 p m, (6.12 from 2th 
InCcUER, | No.1. The rouad of the | Chestnut, ) 8 25 janes ritm 12.10 night. 

No.l. The round of the} hea, | Leave New York, ht o — street, 4.™, 8.00, 
head No. 2 From forehead over 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 
No. i. From forehead | the head to neck, No. 1. | 7.38, 8.45 p m, 12.15 night. dondiabe, 40, 8.39, son 

back as far as baid. No.3. From ear Ww ear | 11. am, 1.30, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12,16 night. 
No. 4. Over forehemd! ae over the top. Parlor cars on al) day express trains and sleeping cars 
far as required. No.4 From ea: w ear op night trains to and from New York. 

o. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, FO KETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 

of the hem | IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, ¢.06, 
ihey hate always ready fur sale @ splendid Stock of 6.00, 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.90, 5 + -. vy: rm. Sun- 
sit “ . i ’ , days—4.27, &.%, 9.00 am. 4.15 5 r ta. 
Gen ina, Te ages, Latles’ Wigs, Half W igs, (9.45 pm, daily does not connect for Easton.) 
Frizetios, raids, Curls, et., tweutifully manufac- . . 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment tn the Unton, FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- For Phentxville and Pottstown— Express, §.35, 10.00 
tention am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.92, 11.4 pm. Accom., 4.2), 7.40, 
4 . los am, 1.40, 4.42522, 7.0 pm. Sunday— Express, 
Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the 4.00, 9.05 am, 11. 30pm. Accom,, 7.30, 11.42 @ im, 
! pm, 
Hair. vor Reading Express, 8.35, 10.00am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
i ) x ‘ . ° 11.80 pin, Accow.,, 4.3) 7.4, am, 1.40, 4.42, 5.22 
his preparation bas been manufactured and suid at 7.0 p m. Sunda; Express, 4.00, 9.0 a m, 11.30 
Dollard’s for the past Afty years, and ite merits are i pm. Accom., 7.40 am, 5.30 pin. 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the For Lebanon and Harrishurg Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
demand for it Keeps steadily tocreasiug. m, _ oon P ~~ ° erm 42am, 7.0 p m. 
‘ +. +” ° ‘ Sunda Xpress, ™, at. 

Also DOLLAKDDS KEGENBRATIVE CREAM to For Pottsville Express, §.25, 10.00  m, 4.90, 6.02, 
be used in conjunetion with the Herbanium when the 1.#pm. Accomn., 4.0, 7.4 am 1.4 pm, sun- 
Hair is paturally dry and needs an ofl, (ay ‘xpress, 4.09, 9.05 a m, 11.30 pm. Acccm., 

1 y ‘ 5.40 p mm 

Mrs, Exdlioondsen Ciorter writes lo Messrs. Dollard For Shamokin and Williamsport Express, 8.35, 10.00 
& (o., & send her a bottle of their Herbaniam Ex- am, 4.00 11.30 pom. Sunday—Express.” 9.65 a m, 
tract for the Halr. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain wo 1.340 pin. Additional for Shamokin Express, week- 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair poe ‘ace Accom,, 4.2 am, Sundays—KEx- 
tu Kugland een See » q ner a , 

MHS. FDMONDSON GORTER FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 

“ ‘ . ‘ Week-days Express 9.0 am., 2.00, 4 9, 5.00 p m. 
Now,, 29, *Ss, Norwich, Norfolk, England. Accom., §.00a m1, 5 bp in. Sundays—Express, 9.00, 

lrepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, aod Ww.00a m. Accom., Nam. 4.390 p im. 
appiied professionally by Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

. Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am, 5.00 p m. 

] ) ( ) L. } A R | ) \ s () Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 
4 « . *9 Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
ye : STNUT 8’ a Brow] and Chestnut, 8% Chestnut street, 2 8. 
l CHESTNUT TREET. Teuth street, 6093, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIN CUTTING AND BSBHAVING. a re nt ter © i call f + cat 
. . : — hlon ransfer Company w vr and chec 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, baggage from hotels and residences. 

None but l’ractical Maie and Female Artists Em- l. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 

ployed General Superintendeut, General Passenger Agent. 


$$$ —— —<—<$—$$$_—__—_—_— - . - - - — 
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Mis a solid cake on ell 
~+Try if inyournexthouse-cleaning~- 


@¢ COPYRIGHT 

Even the litthe pig in the picture is a more agreeable 
companion than a man with a dirty collar or a woman who 
presides over a tawdry house. But nobody wants the reputa- 


tion of being a pig under any circumstances. 
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